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Banish fuss and muss 
from your kitchen 


Clean, instant heat from General Electric Hotpoint 
Ranges performs new miracles in farm kitchens 





N hundreds of thousands of farm kitchens 

electric cooking daily brings new miracles 
in cooking and baking. This three-time-a-day 
task is shortened beyond all dreams. No caal, 
wood or ashes—no fuss or muss—just instant, 
accurately controlled heat. 

For the majority of farms enjoying the 
benefits of electric cookery, General Electric 
Hotpoint Ranges have been selected. For only 
these ranges have Hi-Speed Calrod heating 
units, million-dollar result of General Electric 
Research. They are faster, more economical 
and practically indestructible. 

Every farm within reach of high line elec- 
tric service should have a General Electric 
Hotpoint Range to lighten kitchen burdens. 
Cost is reasonable and operation economical. 
Write for literature and prices or ask your 
electric company. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hotham 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC RANGES 


EDISON GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc., 5622 W.Taylor St.,Chicago 


HOT WATER 
Electrically, too 
The General Electric 
Hotpoint line includes 
all types and sizes of 
automatic electric 
water heaters You 
can have a constant 
supply, always ready 
at the turn of a faucet. 
Ask your electric 


company about the 
moderate electric cost. 








Join us in the Gen- 
eral Electric Hour 
broadcast every 
Saturday evening 
over a nationwide 
N. B.C. network 
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RELIABILITY 
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OU turn the 
faucet and the 
water flows—any 
time, day or night! 
Yet the vital part of 
the system — the 
Fig. 2510 mechanism that 
Shallow Well System actually supplies 
the water — is 
located in a corner of the basement or 
some other out of the way place. 
Unless that mechanism is absolutely 
reliable, you are bound to experience 
many annoyances. Avoid all troubles—by starting right. 
Install a MYERS Water System—the product of sixty years 
experience in meeting the needs of water users. 


Fig. 2621 
Deep Well System 


“Pump Builders Since 1870” 


MYERS makes the most complete line of water systems in 
the world. There is a MYERS system to take care of every 
type and variety of individual water service. And you can 
be sure that every MYERS Water System, from the smallest 
to the largest, from the least expensive to the highest on the 
list, is absolutely reliable. 


MYERS Pumps and Water Systems are built for operation 

by hand, windmill, gasoline engine and electricity. For deep 

or shallow wells. Capacities from 250 

to 10,000 gallons per hour. MYERS 

Fig. 2557 Electric Water Systems are completely 

Self-Lubri- automatic — self-starting, self-stopping, 

self-oiling. Write today for complete 

information or see your MYERS 
dealer. 
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The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
362 Orange St., Ashland, Ohio 
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Pumps, Water Systems, 
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Hay Tools, Door Hangers 
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We accept advertising 
only from concerns we 
believe to be absolutely 
reliable. Readers are re- 
quested to notify us 
promptly of any failure 
on the part of an ad- 
vertiser to live up to 
the standards of service 
promised in these pages. 
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Commodious, 
Compact, 
Efficient and 
Complete with 
Coal-Wood 
Kitchen Heater 
and 
Water-Heating 
Equipment 
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The Greatest Range VALUE 
Ever Offered for Farm Kitchens 






Ofqnarcty 





Consider advantages; compare prices, and 
this Monarch is the range you will select. 
Fuel firebox designed for hard coal, soft coal 
or wood. Water reservoir (optional) may be 
equipped with electric heating element or 
heat from firebox alone. Waterfront in fire- 
box if desired. Large electric oven and three 
surface cooking units. All finished in beau- 
tiful porcelain enamel. See your Electric 
Company. or write us for new low prices and 
easy terms. 


NO EXTRA COST for Tinted Enamels 
Nile-Green, or lvory-Tan—Plain White if preferred. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 400 LAKE STREET, BEAVER DAM, WIS. 
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The G-E single-phase motor 


The motor for driving farm machinery 
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daly 3, 1951 


General Electric Company 
Motor Sales Division, ‘ 
230 S. Clark Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Attention: Mm. J.H. Kling 
Gentlemen: 


Our experience with the G.E. 5 le phase motor 
has been excellent from every standpoint. he first considera- 
tion, that of a motor entirely adapted to the customer's need, 
is fully met with the SCR. Our sales to rural customers impose 
especially rigid requirements on the motor equipment used, It 
must be able to maintain high efficiency under more than average 
variation in line voltage. It must start ite load with the 
least possible line disturbance, and it must give continued 
satisfactory service without the benefit of skilled attention. 


We are glad to express our appreciation to G.E. 
engineering for the development of the SCR motor, which so 
ereatly sids in the satisfactory performance of our feed grinders. 

Very truly yours, 
PRATER PULVERIZER_COMPANY 


~ 








Ralph} Prater 
Pres #ient 





The above testimonial letter 
shows what a leading manufac- 
turer of feed grinders thinks of 
our standard single-phase 
motor, Type SCR—the same 
type of motor used in the G-E 
portable farm outfit and the 
type of motor purchased by 
neni of farmers for run- 
ning their stationary farm 
machines. 
204-28 
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“God gives all things to Industry” 
—Old English Proverb 


No Time to Let Up 


draining and grubbing of land. 


tions are but a short distance ahead. 







roots and other essential activities. 






gives all things to industry.” 












While planting, cultivating and harvesting 
would normally appear to be the chief operations 
in the development of field crops, there are other 
activities which are indispensable to the successful 
farmer. Among these may be noted the refertili- 
zation of the fields, the maintenance of equip- 
ment in such shape as to perform in the man- 
ner expected of it by the manufacturer, and the 


The difference between a good farmer and 
one not so good is in the manner in which spare 
time is utilized. The better farmer finds plenty 
of outside work to do from the end of the har- 
vest season right up to the time winter sets in. 
He is concerned with keeping his establishment in 
an efficient condition; his farm equipment in 
good shape. Anything that can be done before 
snow falls means just so much less for him to 
worry about after spring arrives and field opera- 


From now until the end of the year is the time 
for putting everything in order for an early and 
uninterrupted spring start; the time for condi- 
tioning the fields, repairing fences, killing weed 
Conscientious 
labor at this time means bigger returns next 
year; or as the old English proverb puts it, “God 





On This Texas 
Dairy Farm 
Electricity Earns 






$40 per Month 


By E. N. GATLIN 


ROM East ‘Texas comes a 

concrete example of the bene 
fits to be derived from the use of 
electrical power in the operation of 
a dairy. 

This dairy, owned and operate: 
by J. J. Wilkinson, is connected 
to one of the Texas Power & 
Light Company’s rural lines lead- 
ing out from Tyler, Texas. Mr. 
Wilkinson’s forty-five cows pro- 
duce Grade “A” natural milk 
which is sold at retail to residents 
in Tyler. The installation of elec- 
tricity and electrical driven ma- 
chinery greatly changed the 
routine of operation; also it nets 
to the owner around $40.00 per 
month more than was gained be- 
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fore the establishment of electrical 
service. 

In so increasing the profits from 
his dairy Mr. Wilkinson applied 
electricity to four operations, 
namely, milk cooling, water pump- 
ing, lighting and cream separation. 
Off hand, one might think it im- 
possible that these four tasks on 
a_ forty-five cow  non-electrified 
dairy are standing ready to give 
the operator $40.00 more profits 
per month if he will only get elec- 
tricity and put it to work. 

Now lets see how Mr. Wilkin- 
son has turned the trick—it is 
very simple. The former expenses 
for lighting, milk cooling, water 
pumping and hand labor to turn 





The J. J. Wilkinson Family and Farm Home near Tyler, Texas. 
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A tural electric line from Tyler, Texas, supplies the Wilkinson dairy farm with 
electric energy. The elevated tank is part of the farm water supply system. 


the cream separator totalled about 
. $97.00 per month. His monthly 
payments for electric current con- 
sumed average about $36.00—a 
gross reduction of $61.00 under 
former expenses—$21.00 per month 
will cover interest and depreciation 
on his electric equipment, giving 
him a net profit of $40.00 per 
month due to replacing former 
power and hand methods with 
rural line service. 

The cream separator which he 
employs is driven by a little 125 
watt motor. Mr. Wilkinson says 
that “this little fellow” attends to 
| the separation of the cream at a 
saving slightly above $21.00 per 
month, as compared to the former 
cost of hand labor for the same 
task. When asked how a motor 
only 125 watts in size could reduce 
his production cost by $21.00 per 
month, he stated that formerly 
one man was paid 25c per hour to 
turn the cream separator and the 
job required three hours per day 
at an expense of 75c or $22.50 per 
month. Electric current to run the 
separator costs him about 65c per 
month, making a saving of $21.85 


Automatic Water System 


Power for water pumping was 
formerly supplied by a gasoline en- 
gine, which elevated water into the 
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tank illustrated above. Along 
with high line service came the 
automatic water pressure system, 
and the gasoline engine withdrew 
to other parts. The automatic 
system provides running water 
under ample pressure at all times 
without any attention and the cur- 
rent cost is less than the former 
cost of fuel for the gasoline en- 
gine; also with the present system 
the labor of cranking, making re- 
pairs and expense for repair parts 
necessary to the operation of the 
gasoline engine have been elimi- 
nated. 


A Tedious Task Ended 


With high line service to the 
Wilkinson Dairy Farm there also 
came the modern, most conveni- 
ent and most economical method of 


cooling milk—electric refrigera- 
tion. The largest item in the 
former monthly operating ex- 


pense of $97.00 was for milk cool- 
ing and the labor involved was 
quite a factor and a tedious task. 
With the electric system the milk 
is now cooled in short order, and 
the labor connected therewith is 
practically negligible. Warm milk 
from the cows is quickly brought 
down to 38 degrees in tempera- 
ture by passing it over the aerator 
shown on page 10. After leav- 
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Aerator and refrigerator compressor which help Mr. Wilkinson improve the 
grade of milk produced, and thereby increase his pofits. 


ing the aerator the milk is bottled 
and placed in a refrigerated vault, 
where it is kept under a tempera- 
ture of fifty degrees until delivery 
time. 





Studying Farm Costs 


A man who has as much in- 
vested in good dairy cows, good 
farm tools, and in working capi- 
tal he has in the land itself, will 
make a go of farming, the late 
Governor Hoard of Wisconsin 
is reported to have once advised. 

In 1925, the average invest- 
ment per acre in farm equip- 
ment in the United States was 
only $7.15. Eastern states with 
their smaller farms generally 
showed the greatest investment, 
Massahusetts leading with $21. 30 
per acre. Wisconsin led in the 
development of the dairy indus- 
try, and also had an investment 
in farm equipment of $13.40 per 
acre. JIowa was credited with 


$10.80 per acre while Michigan, 
10 





Illinois and Minnesota all had 
an investment of more _ than 
$8.00 per acre. 

Farmers can justify the pur- 
chase of new machinery which 
will utilize their labor to greater 
advantage and increase the size 
of their farm business. Taxes, 
rent and insurance are all fixed 
charges, but the individual farm- 
er does have control over power 
and labor, which are major 
items in farm costs and also a 
determining factor in size of 
farm business, and net income. 


There are many farms where 
more power would do the work 
with less labor and enable the 
operator to increase the size of 
his business. Perhaps the avail- 
able power is not being used as 
efficiently as might be possible 
with a change in crop rotation 
or through the use of a new 
tool. Each farm annually pre- 
sents this problem which is 
somewhat simplified if a com- 
plete set of records is available. 
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Goopb FARM LIGHTING 


By GEO. 


DEMONSTRATION of 
A what should be the very 

best in farm lighting prac- 
tice is to be seen on the farms of 
the National Rural Electric Proj- 
ect near Washington, 

The lighting for the five farms 
of the National Project was de- 
signed by Messrs. W. C. Brown 
of the National Lamp Works, A. 
D. Bell of the Edison Lamp 
Works, and J. J. McLaughlin ot 
the Westinghouse Lamp Company. 
These men are widely known il- 
lumination engineers. They have 
devoted considerable time to the 
study of the farm lighting prob- 
lem and have published a number 
of bulletins on the subject. 

The fixtures for the demonstra- 
tion farms were selected with the 
aid of Mr. Frank J. Lynch of the 
Miller Company, and Mr. C. C. 
Brown in charge of the Lighting 
Studio of the Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of Baltimore. 


All Lamps Have Either Shades 
or Reflectors 


One of the first rules laid down 
in the lighting of the farms was 
that all lamps should either have 
shades or reflectors. Anyone who 
has driven down a wet pavement 
into the glaring lights of an ap- 
proaching automobile will appre- 
ciate the reason for using shades 
on lamps. They reduce eye strain 
and tend to soften the light and 
distribute it. In the farm build- 
ings, enameled steel reflectors di- 
rect the light to the places where 
it is wanted. Without the reflec- 
tors an appreciable part of the light 
is wasted because the dark surface 
of the buildings absorb it instead 
of reflecting it. 

The placing of switches was also 
given careful attention. It was 
more important on most of the 
farms to have a porch light at the 
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W. KABLE 


back door than to have one at the 
front door. A switch for turning 
on the kitchen lights at the kitchen 
door is also used more frequently 
than a switch at the front door. 
Switches for controlling lights in 
remote places, such as attics, cel- 
lars and hay mows, have been pro- 
vided with pilot lights to reduce 
the possibility of forgetting to 
turn off these lights. Wall switch- 
es for room lights have been placed 
conveniently near the doors so 
that it is not necessary to grope 
about in the dark when entering 
the room. 


Yard Lights Are Appreciated 


Yard lights are perhaps the most 
appreciated of any lights on the 
farms. By placing these lights 
properly they are made to serve 





Switches are placed where they are 
convenient for use. This group at the 
kitchen door control the dining room, 
kitchen, back porch and yard lights. 





This living room on the Jones farm was photographed at night by the light 

of the lamps shown in the picture. Note the soft, evenly distributed light 

with a total absence of glare. This view also illustrates the use of con- 
venience outlets for house lighting. 


Light for this haymow is provided by two 100-watt Mazda lamps. 

necting switch fixtures are used. The rope is employed to lower the fixture 

for replacing lamps. Mow lights are used for only short periods and the 
current cost is therefore low. 


Discon- 
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for protective illumination as well 
as for convenience in going about 
the farmstead. On all of the 
farms the yard lights are controlled 
by two or more switches, one be- 
ing in the kitchen and another in 
the barn. Other switches may be 
located in the garage and, where 
the lights are used for protection, 
in the owner’s bedroom. 


A Light for Protection 


One farm has a special protec- 
tive light consisting of a flood light 
projector with a 400 watt Mazda 
lamp mounted on top of the house. 
Switches are located conveniently 
by doors and windows in the house. 
The projector illuminates the 
poultry house, the back yard and 
an area extending far out into the 
orchard. 

Most of the downstairs rooms 
in these homes are supplied with 
at least three convenience outlets. 
Bedrooms have one to three con- 
venience outlets depending upon 
the size of the room and the num- 
ber of portable lights desired. The 
modern tendency in providing good 
illumination is to install an ade- 
quate number of convenience out- 
lets into which floor lamps, tabie 
lamps, or even portable wall brack- 
ets may be plugged as desired. 

Living Room Lighting 

The living room and the kitchen 
are the two most used rooms in 
the house. Some folks prefer to 
sit by the kitchen stove in the eve- 
ning. In this case the kitchen 
lighting unit will provide good 
illumination. Ordinarily the living 
room is the one which is occupied 
after it gets dark in the evening. 
It is the place where most of the 
reading and writing is done, and 
for this reason it is especially im- 
portant to have good lights. A 
center fixture will provide general 
illumination. But floor lamps and 
table lamps usually give better 
light for close work, such as read- 
ing, writing, or sewing. Some 
people prefer to use portable lamps 
entirely and not turn on the center 
fixture unless there are a large 
number of persons in the room. 
Floor lamps and table lamps lend 
themselves to attractive room dec- 
oration when provided with proper 
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An excellent way to mount a yard 
light. Being directly above the pole, 
it casts no shadow. Note the light 
at the barn. These are the two 
lights which furnish the illumination 
in the picture shown on page I/4. 


shades, either purchased or made 
at home. 

Kitchen lighting is 
same on all of the farms. 
kitchen lighting is pretty 


much the 
In fact 
well 





An inexpensive shaded fixture for 
dining or, living room use. One 
control switch is at the living room 
and the other at the kitchen door. 
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The alarm clock snaps the switch. De- 

pression is made in the shelf for each 

foot of the clock, which is located by 

trial. A small staple, driven over the 

right hand depression, holds the foot 

of the clock in place when the alarm 
goes off. 


standardized throughout the coun- 
try. It consists of a central ceil- 
ing lamp enclosed in a white glass 
globe and a bracket lamp over the 
sink where especially good illumi- 
nation is needed or where the 
person at work might stand in her 
own light from the center fixture. 
The ceiling unit floods the kitchen 





with a soft light which is easy to 
work by. 

The customary method of illumi. 
nating the dining room is to pro- 
vide a fixture which hangs low 
over the table. On our farms we 
prefer to have the light high 
enough so they will not interfere 
with using the room for other pur- 
poses should the table be removed, 
Probably the best arrangement js 
to have a light just high enough 
to clear the head of a person walk- 
ing under it. In general, this js 
the only light required in the din- 
ing room. Where the dining room 
is also used as a living room, table 
and #loor lamps may be desirable, 


Bedroom Lighting 


Where only one light is to be 
provided in a bedroom, it is prob- 
ably most satisfactory to have a 
ceiling lighting unit with a switch 
at the bedroom door. It is always 
desirable to have at least one con- 
venience outlet in the bedroom and 
preferably two or three. These 
may be used for attaching portable 
lamps to be used on the dresser or 
elsewhere. A number of the 
Project bedrooms have lights at- 
tached to the head of the bed. 
These make it possible to have 
light to go to bed by and to see 
the alarm clock in the morning. 

(Continued on page 36) 





Yard lighted by one 200-watt Mazda lamp mounted above a pole and a 


100-watt Mazda lamp on side of the barn. 


Both lights have enameled steel, 


shallow bowl reflectors, and are controlled by switches in the kitchen, the 
horse stable and in the garage. 
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VENTILATING 
A NORTHERN 
BARN 


By E. R. MEACHAM 


T was maple sugar time in the 
north. The Wisconsin Valley 
Electric Company was having 
the annual rural electrification day 
that brings in hundreds of its cus- 
tomers to talk over ways and 
means of using electric service to 
the best advantage on their farms. 

During the morning Ernest 
Gehrke talked on the electric ven- 
tilation system in his dairy barn. 

Mr. Gehrke talks well and he 
told his story so convincingly that 
I went out to his farm after the 
meeting was over to see the instal- 
lation for myself. 

As we looked it over, Mr. 
Gehrke told me about putting it 
in. 

Began Making Inquiries 


“I’ve lived on this farm about 
fifteen years,” he began. “Long 
about five or six years ago, I de- 
cided that we’d better have some 
sort of ventilation system in the 


barn. I began talking with folks 
about it, and visiting around at 
other barns where they already 


had ventilation equipment of one 
kind or another. — 

“The siphon type that depends 
on gravity to move the air was 
the only kind I found. From all 
I could learn it would have cost 
us from $500 to $900 to put one of 
those into our barn. Their metal 
ventilators on the roof and the big 
pipes coming down through the hay 
mow cost a lot in labor and money. 
We didn’t feel we could afford 
that much money even though we 
felt we had to have something. 

“We were still sort of dallying 
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Opening a door in the outlet flue 
gives access to the fan and motor. 


with the idea of putting in a grav- 
ity system when I got to talking 
one day with a friend of mine 
over the line in the next county. 
He has one of those systems and 
he’s always claimed he liked it 
very well. But I found out in the 
course of our conversation that he 
can’t use it in real cold weather. 
He has to shut up all the vents to 
keep the water pipes from freez- 
ing. In fact, he says they just 
regularly plan to shut off the whole 
ventilating system when the ther- 
mometer falls to zero. 

“We're apt to have it down to 
zero a good deal of the time, and 
I wanted a system that would give 
me as good ventilation then as in 
milder weather. So I didn’t think 
I’d get that kind.” 

“Then I suppose you saw an ad- 
vertisement for these fans,” I sug- 
gested when he paused in his re- 
cital. 

“No. Mr. C. C. Bell from the 
power company brought out a 
salesman who went over the barn 
and showed me just what I would 
have to have and told me just how 
I could put in an electric ventilat- 
ing system at a fraction of the cost 
of the more elaborate ones. He 
said I could do it myself too, and 
he figured that I had enough 











lumber right here on the farm to 


build the simple air flues. 


“So I told him I'd put it in,” 


he finished. 


Description of Barn 


Mr. Gehrke’s barn stands on a 
thick walled stone basement. It is 
ninety feet long and lies east and 
west; stanchions for twenty cows 
are on the south side of the barn 
with the cows facing out. The 
clean-out alley occupies the center 
of the barn, and pens for young 
stock and a couple of horse stalls 
stretch along the north’ wall. 


The simple outlet with automatic shutter is set in a window. 


There are few windows on that 
side, but there are plenty toward 
the south and each of them is fitted 
with a double sash. 

Because of the difficulty of mak- 
ing an opening through the thick 
stone walls, Mr. Gehrke decided 
to use two of these windows as his 
ventilation outlets. He took out 
the upper sash, and into the open- 
ing he fitted the frame of a 16" 
fan with a self-cooling motor. On 
the outside the fans are covered 
with light aluminum _ shutters 
which drop down and close the 
opening tightly when the fans are 





An outlay of a hundred dollars equipped this barn for positive ventilation. 
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not runing, but which open to al- 
low the escape of air when the fans 


start. 
Construction of Air Ducts 


On the inside of the barn the 
fans are enclosed in tight wooden 
boxes that taper off into ducts 
along the ceiling. These ducts are 
made by nailing matched lumber 
across two joists to enclose the 
space between them. They extend 
halfway across the barn to a point 
over the clean-out alley. Mr. 
Gehrke wanted to take the foul air 
from near the floor in the clean 
out alley, but he did not want any 
obstruction in it so He made ver- 
tical flues to reach from the ceiling 
nearly to the floor and then he 
hinged them at the top. When he 
wants them out of the way, or in 
summer when he wishes to cool 
the barn by drawing the hot air 
from along the ceiling, he simply 
swings these hinged flues up out 
of the way and fastens them with 
hooks. 

When the fans and the shutters 
came, Mr. Gehrke told me, the 
ventilator salesman and a power 
company man brought them out. 

“To give me a start, they said,” 
Mr. Gehrke went on with a 


twinkle in his eyes, “I had my 
doubts. They were all dressed up 
in store clothes with white collars 
on. They didn’t look as though 
they’d be much help. But, do you 
know, they pulled off their coats 
and got into overalls and began 
to put that stuff right into place.” 

Mr. Gehrke used to be a carpen- 
ter so tools fit his hands. He esti- 
mates that if he had been working 
all alone it would have taken about 
a week to set the fans up and 
make the flues that carry off the 
stale air. 

The cost of the system was low. 
The two fans with the shutters cost 
$100.00. Since the lumber, like the 
labor, was right there on the farm, 
that hundred dollars represents all 
of the cash outlay for the system. 


Automatic If Desired 


An electric ventilating system 
is sometimes fitted with an auto- 
matic control that will set it go- 
ing and turn it off as the condi- 
tions inside the barn require. Mr. 
Gehrke did not get this attach- 
ment when he put his fans in. 

“I thought I’d try them with- 
out,” he said. “I have to be out 


in the barn every night and morn- 
ing at about the same time any- 





Hanging up the outtake flue. The fan is in the box at the far side of the barn. 
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how. I just turn the fans on at 
night and off again in the morn- 
ing.’ 


Oo you run them just at 

night?” I asked. » 

“Generally,” he answered. “I 
begin to use them in the fall as 
soon as it is cold enough sc the 
doors and windows must be 
closed. That’s usually in Novem- 
ber. If it seems damp in the 
barn, I run the fans all twenty- 
four hours. I fit it to the cow's 
comfort. I am no great hand to 
get my cattle out when it is cold, 
so I try to keep them contented 
inside. Most always, running the 
fans during the night keeps the 
barn dry.” 

“It doesn’t look as thougn it 
would take much care,” I said. 


Requires Little Attention 


“Care,” laughed Mr. Gehrke. 
“T should say not! The fan motor 
oils itself continuously; I oil it 


two or three times a year. That’s 
all. There isn’t anything else to 
do but turn it on or off.” 

“Do you know how much elec- 
tricity it takes to keep your cows 
supplied with fresh air?” 

“About 33 kw. hrs. a month,” 
he answered promptly. “And you 
ought to see the difference those 
fans make in this barn. It is not 
only dry, but it seems warm. That 
sounds queer doesn’t it, to keep 
the barn warm with a fan that 
blows the air out. But it does it. 
Keeps it sweet smelling, too.” 

A dry barn means less retting 
of the timbers and longer life for 
the equipment as well as more 
comfortable quarters for the cows. 





Better School Lunches 


ARENT-TEACHER associa- 
tions and other organizations 
of women can render real service 
by cooperating with schools in an 
effort to make the conditions sur- 
rounding the children’s luncheon 
period as nearly ideal as possibte. 
This is the suggestion of Miss 
Miriam J. Williams, extension 
nutritionist at the Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. 
“For instance,” 
liams, “such 


says Miss Wil- 
organizations of 








women might well enlist the co- 
operation of teachers in requiring 
children who take their lunches to 
school to remain in the lunchroom 
for at least 20 minutes even though 
they have finished eating in less 
time. This would encourage the 
children to eat their food more 
leisurely, induce thorough mastica- 
tion and aid digestion. 

“They could also cooperate in 
providing facilities for the chil- 
dren to wash their hands with soap 


and water before eating. Perhaps 
paper towels could be supplied. 


Although many schools have such 
facilities, there are some that do 
not. 

“These organizations also could 
find out what the possibilities are 
for providing a hot dish for each 
child’s lunch. Any _ foods _ that 
should be eaten hot, such as soup 
or cocoa, could be brought by the 
children in sealed jars and heated 
in a wash boiler at noon. Some 
schools serve a hot dish for the 
children at a small cost.” 


Information Available 


Suggestions for holding a special 
meeting on the school lunch may 
be obtained by any organization 
interested by writing to the Agri- 
cultural College extension service. 

Mothers who wish to make their 
children’s school lunches as inter- 
esting, appetizing, and healthful as 
possible, may obtain many helpful 
hints from Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
712, which may be had by writing 
to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Sandwich suggestions may be ob- 
tained from bulletin 251-A, by 
Miss Mary G. Collopy, copies of 
which will be sent on request to 
anyone writing to the college ex- 
tension service. 


Irritable lady in crowded car: “Stop 
pushin’, can’t yer?” 
Stout | man: “T ain’t pushin’, I only 


sighed.’ 





Fair Maid—*Oh, sir, ,what kind 
of an officer are you? 

Officer—‘‘I’m a naval surgeon.” 

Fair Maid—‘“‘Goodness, how 
you doctors do specialize.” 
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Making the 


Farm Home 


Safe From Fire 


By H. L. 


seldom give a thought to 

the danger of fire. They are 
secure in the knowledge that just 
around the corner is a force of 
trained men with the most modern 
fire-fighting apparatus, ready to 
give battle at the slightest sign of 
a blaze. But on the farm, there is 


T seldon who live in the city 


no more dreaded menace than the 
threat of fire. 

Statistics reveal that there is a 
fire in the United States 
fifteen minutes. 


farm 
every 


The total 


BOYER 


loss per year reaches the stagger 
ing sum of over $100,000,000, 
while the toll in human lives 
mounts up to 3,200 in one year. 
Farm fires can be laid to sev- 
eral causes. Defective chimney» 


and flues start about 144%% ot 
them; lightning, 10%; sparks on 


roof, 8%; gasoline and petroleum 
products, 742% ; matches and smok- 
ing, 6%; spontaneous ignition, 
5%; stoves, furnaces and their 
pipes, 4%; hot ashes and coals in- 
cluding open fires, 2%. Slightly 





There is little hope of saving the farm home once fire starts therein unless 

water is available in sufficient quantity to check it at its start. Here is a 

doomed home in the vicinity of Vermilion, South Dakota, from which the 
furniture is being carried. 
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For fire fighting purposes, convenient water connections are necessary. Long 
stretches of small diameter hose should be avoided, due to the high friction 
loss and the resultant poor nozzle pressure when such lines are employed. A 
fire burning on the roof around the chimney can be quickly extinguished by a 
fire stream of the type here shown. For the average house, one hundred feet 
of hose will prove sufficient. A longer stretch than this is inadvisable. 

















A one-quarter horsepower portable motor pumping water on the farm of 
Ira Eby, Wakarusa, Indiana. Note connection for hose on pump. 
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more than one-third of all rural 
and farm fires are classified as 
originating from causes unknown. 
Less than 1% are attributed to in- 
cendiarism. 

Until recent years lightning 


could be blamed for a large major- 
ity of farm fires, but the increased 
use of lightning rods has afforded 
greater protection against this 
hazard of the elements. 

We note that more fires are the 
result of defective chimneys and 
flues than any other cause. “Sparks 
on roof,” we find third in the list. 
Here, then, are 224%4% of all farm 
fires starting in places where a 
stream of running water under 
pressure is practically a necessity 
in quenching the blaze. How in- 
effectual bucket brigades are in 
overcoming fires of this nature you. 
can readily judge by reading ac- 
counts of farm fires in your loca! 
newspaper. A stream of running 
water from an ordinary garden 
hose, played upon the roof or chim- 
ney blaze will invariably check the 
fire at its start. Just the slight 
delay of hauling a ladder and lug- 
ging pails of water to the roof 
might be the difference between a 
small blaze with little damage and 
a bad fire with a heavy loss. 


Water Best 


Water is probably the best 
means of extinguishing fires caused 
by matches and smoking; by over- 
heated stoves, furnaces, and their 
pipes ; hot ashes and coals; bonfires 
or burning rubbish. Invariably i 
is the best method for putting out 
the blaze caused by spontaneous 
ignition. Assuming also that 
water would extinguish many fires 
of unknown origin, we can safely 
figure, then, that for over 40% of 
all farm fires, water is the most 
effective means of protection. 

Not so long ago, fire broke out 
in a building on a large farm near 
Arlington, Georgia. The farm was 
equipped with running water under 
pressure. A stream was played 
upon the burning structure and up- 
on the = surrounding — buildings. 
Thanks to the water system the 
fire was confined to the one build- 
ing with a loss of $1,500, when the 
damage might easily have been 
$10,000. 

Roof fires, 
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especially in winter, 


1931 


are a particular source of peril. 
Sparks from a defective or over- 
heated chimney falling in the val- 
ley of a roof where dead leaves or 
twigs have accumulated can be the 
beginning of a disastrous fire, un- 
less the blaze happens to be 
checked at once. 


System Saved Home 


Out in Astoria, Illinois, a farmer 
awakened one winter night to find 
the roof of his house ablaze. The 
home water system was quickly 
brought into service with the re- 
sult that the fire was quenched at 
its very beginning and the damage 
to the house was almost negligible. 

A 210 gallon capacity water 
system with a 42 gallon storage 
tank, 4 inch hose with nozzle, will 
serve as a reliable first aid in 
checking the small blaze and in 
preventing a fire from gaining seri- 
ous headway. A 420 gallon capa- 
city system with a larger storage 
tank -affords even a greater secu- 
rity. Another means of combat- 
ting fire with the able protection 
of running water under pressure 
may be obtained in the following 
manner : 

A water tight container in the 
basement of a farm house, measur- 
ing 12 x 12 x 714 ft. deep (assum- 
ing there would be an 8 ft. cellar) 
would have a capacity of 8,100 gal- 
lons. A small four stage centrifu- 
gal pump direct connected to motor 
could be placed on the cellar floor 
along side this container. <A verti- 
cal riser from the pump to the 
first floor joists would then be in- 
stalled and then horizontal lines to 


four sides of the buildings. These 
horizontal lines would be 2”; 
would be equipped with gate 
valves just before they went 


through the cellar walls and on the 
outside of the cellar walls would 
be hose reels on which would be 
wound 50 ft. of 34” hose equipped 
with 44” nozzles. 

Such a unit as this would be 
frost-proof; could be made auto- 
matic by merely attaching a press- 
ure switch to some part of the line 
and the gate valves can be con- 
trolled directly alongside of the 
hose reels on the outside of the 
building. 

What does a unit 

(Continued on 


of this size 
page 24) 
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1. The Lyndurst } 
owner, at Coatesile, Pa., 
place by daylicit 
more striking in 
outdoor light, ah 
located inside { 
saves a lot of workin 
from a hopper of 
the roof where it di 


power drives this 
N. J.—just anottes instanc 


proven itself to most 

4. No more handjpumpin: 

livestock where i‘lis deli 

to the watering igh. 5. 

quite an industry ilVirginie 

coops and laying pens on a farm near Richmond indicates. 6. Charies Haack § farme 
heavy work on his litter carrier, The motor does the hoisting, but the car is movelby hand 
in (5). 8. Night view of the Lyghurst E 
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durst 
Datesvite, 
light, 
in apearance, due to the liberal use of 
it, shown in (8). 2. 3 H.P. motor 
le thsterib, which is on a Nebraska farm, 
f wortlin storing corn. The conveyor runs 








Pa., is a well kept and attractive 






and when night arrives it is even 


Der den in the foreground to peak of 
ere i discharges its load. 3. Electric 
” press on a farm near Manville, 
nottef instance where electric power has 
to ® most dependable and efficient. 
handjpumping nor carrying of water to 
sre iilis delivered under pressure right 
ng thigh. 5. Raising quail is becoming 
stryifVirginia, as this layout of brooder 
ack farmer near Papac, Michigan, has rigged up a one-quarter H.P. motor to do the 
ved by hand along the monorail. 7. A close-up view of one of the brooder coops shown 


> Lydhurst Electric Farm shown in (1). 
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Safe From Fire 
(Continued from page 21) 
do? Ha 3 H. P., 3450.2.P.M. 
Motor is used, one line is good for 
20 gallons per minute at 77 pounds 
pressure; two lines at 15 gallons 
per minute each at 78 pounds 
pressure; three lines at 12.5 gal- 





Deep-well electric pumping system 
for overhead irrigation and house 
supply on the truck farm of Fred H. 
Labaugh, South Bend, Indiana. Well 
is 80 feet deep and pump driven by 
a 3-horsepower motor furnishes 1200 
gallons of water per hour. The man- 
hole cover permits easy removal of 
drop pipe if necessary. 


lons per minute each at 74 pounds 
pressure; four lines at 10 gallons 
per minute each at 35 pounds 
pressure. 

There is some merit in an instal- 
lation of this kind and of course 
the effectiveness of it depends on 
having the installation made prop- 
erly so that the wires will always 
be protected and the length of time 
it will operate depends quite 
largely on the size of the container 
used. 

Perhaps the most interesting 
thing on this whole installation is 
the relatively small cost. On a 5 
H.P. job using a single phase 
motor and not including pipe and 
fittings, hose reels, or the lengths 
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of hose, the cost would be about 
$240.00 
Right here let us mention one 


important item which becomes a 
vital factor in the use of water 
under pressure for checking farm 
fires. All equipment must be thor- 
oughly protected from the blaze, 
Pump, motor and switches should 
be installed in a concrete vault. 
The storage tank either should be 
in a vault or placed underground. 
Electric wiring should be located 
so that it cannot be menaced by 
burning or falling buildings and 
timbers. Wires from transformer 
should enter the property under- 
ground, rather than over-head, and 
in good, fire proof conduit. One 
broken or burning wire can make 
the entire system utterly useless. 

Question any farmer you know 
who has a water system installed 
and without hesitation he will tell 
you that running water is the 
cheapest servant he can hire; 
causes him the least trouble, saves 
him money, makes money for him, 
and gives him some __ security 
against fire. 





Lights Bring High Priced 


Eggs 

SURVEY of the results of 

using lights for winter egg 
production at 31 experiment sta- 
tions in the United States and 
Canada indicate that this practice 
is very profitable. At Oregon it 
was found that 400 pullets would 
yield an excess profit of $81 over 
cost of lights. At the Iowa sta- 
tion, winter lighting on a culled 
flock increased production to 50 
per cent in two weeks and held at 
50 per cent over a two month 
period. The records on 756 Ohio 
calendar flocks show lighted flocks 
produced 20 per cent more than 
unlighted ones from October to 
March and 9 per cent more for the 
year. 

Farm wives whose profit-making 
flocks have helped them to buv 
clothes and equipment which they 
otherwise might not have had, are 
finding it possible now with in- 
creased income, to pay for home 
conveniences as well. 
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The Eyes Have It 
a change has come 


over the cook stove. It is 
going in strongly for looks this 
year. All the years that engineers 
have been working on the develop- 
ment of electric ranges, they have 
been intent on the construction of 
the stove. They have been seeking 
just the right amount of insulation 
for the oven walls and just the 
right wattage for efficient heating 
elements; they have sought 
sturdy materials and durable fin- 
ishes. They have been perfecting 
automatic controls for oven tem- 
peratures and studying the best 
hinges and latches for heavy doors. 

Probably when the first manu- 
facturer to make a white enamel 
range saw his first stove, he sat 
back and said, 

“There, that is the perfect kit- 
chen stove. It is clean and white 
and as easy to wash as a dish. A 
woman couldn’t ask for more than 
that.” 

But he found that she could. It 
was not very long before some 
restless designer with an itch for 
change suggested that all white 


kitchens were rather dull. 
“Let’s make stoves 
he proposed. 


in different 
colors,” 
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So now a woman shopping for 


cook stoves, accepts the choice of 
colors as quite the usual thing. 
But this year it is different. 
Here is a range that has changed 
its shape. Heretofore, there have 
been changes of course. The 
ovens went over or under or at 
the side of the cooking surface. 
They were up a few inches this 
year,—and down a few inches next. 
But now when you look at this 
range, you cannot see the oven at 


It is there though, hidden be- 
hind that smooth square panel at 
the right. The left hand panel just 
like it——drops open like a door 
and slides in out of sight under a 
roomy utility drawer where women 
keep knives and forks and what 


not for cooking. Above the 
drawer is the row of switches 
that control the current in the 


burners and oven. 
Dressing Up the Range 


The doors open with graceful 
drop handles like those on a fine 
piece of furniture. They look 
much slighter than the heavy util- 
itarian handles on earlier ranges, 
but they control a very effective 
latch that holds the door in place. 

The top of the range is a kit- 
chen table with the three or four 
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surface cooking units at one end. 
It is the height of an ordinary 
table and its smooth hard surface 
is good to work on. Across the 
back is a low panel, like the back 
of a mantel. Here stands the 
clock that times the cooking oper- 
ations in the oven. 


More Conveniences 


If you reach around beiow the 
block on one of these ranges, you 
will find a niche with shakers for 
salt and pepper in it. On the side 
of the oven, quite inconspicuously 





set below the overhang:ng op jg 
the round wheel that controls the 
temperature of the oven. Around 
the corner on the back of the stove 
is a double convenience outlet, 

A second stove has a shelf for 
the salt and pepper shakers on the 
panel across the back of the range, 
Just below this shelf is the con- 
venience outlet. It is in the same 
wiring circuit as the clock so it is 
possible to set the clock to turn the 
current on or off in the coffee per- 
— if you plug it into this out- 
et. 


Charm With Convenience 


There are those who claim that 
this compact arrangement of stove 
and table and utensils right at 
your finger tips, saves a goodly 
part of the time and a goodly num- 
ber of steps in getting the meals. 
Certainly the top of the oven is a 
handy place to mix the cake that 
goes inside. But it seems to me 
that the greatest charm of this 
1931 model is its new dress. We 
are continually seeking beautiful 
things to surround us in our homes, 
for we know that beauty adds to 
the joy of living. We have long 
recognized that it adds to the 
pleasure of eating a meal,—and 
we are beginning to see that it adds 
to the pleasure of getting it, too. 
Anyhow, from their graceful 
tops to the modernistic lines 
of their nice straight legs the 
“eyes have it” with these 


ranges. 
ee 


Cheap Comfort 


S I was walking down 
Main Street the other 
day, I saw Esther Hamline 
pushing a bulky package onto 
the back seat of her car. 
“Looks like a bird cage,” 
I said, stopping beside her. 
“Are you going in for canar- 
ies, Esther?” 
3ird cage nothing,” she re- 
torted vigorously. “It’s an 
electric heater. Come on get 
in and let me take you home.” 
As I got in with her, she 
went on, “Winter’s coming. 
Probably you remember what 
a time I had in my efforts to 
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keep mother comfortable last year. 
Whenever the thermometer falls 
below eighty anywhere in the 
house, she wraps herself in a 
shawl and shivers. And when the 
thermometer climbs to eighty, Dick 
and the boys go about gasping for 
air and shouting to each other to 
turn off the furnace and open a 
window. As for me, I get so 
doless, I find myself dropping in- 
to the nearest chair and dreaming 
of finishing up my work to-mor- 
row, or the day after that. 

“Our furnace doesn’t heat up 
very fast in the morning, and 
mother’s room is chilly when she 
gets up. This heater will give her 
a little warmth to dress by, and 
it will heat up the bathroom for 

“ig 


“Then if she takes it downstairs. 
she can plug it in near her rock- 
ing chair and knit or sew in a 
little pool of comfort there,” I con- 
cluded. 

“Do you really think it will 
work out well,” asked Esther. 

“Two million housewives can’t 
be wrong,” I parodied. 

“Can’t be wrong about what,” 
she asked blankly. 

“About those heat- 
ers. As a matter of 
fact, there are really 
about two and a half 
million scattered about 
in the homes of our 


1 
country. My ————— 
2,500,000 
of them is certainly 
successful. We use it 
from the first chilly 


day when it is not 
quite cold enough to 
start the furnace, right 
on through the snappy 
when the 


mornings 

bathroom feels like 
the refrigerator to the 
days when the fur- 


nace goes out again.” 

“Do you know what 
it costs to run one of 
these things? Have 
you ever figured out 
the costs on your 
own?” asked Esther, 
turning out our drive- 
way. 
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“Only the other day I saw a re- 
port on household heaters. It set 
their use of current at 40 kilowatt 
hours a year. I believe that we 
use more than that. Take the last 
half of September and the first 
half of October, for instance. i 
checked that month for our own 
information last year. 


Some Figures 


“We had the heater on about 
half an hour every morning in the 
bathroom. We dress hurriedly so 
sometimes it was no more than 
twenty minutes, but that estimate 
gives us a little leeway for a few 
extra minutes here and there.” 


The heater uses 600 watts. 


Half an hour for 30 days — 15 
hours. 

15 hours x 600 watts = 9,000 
watt hours or 9 kilowatt hours. 

Since we were already using 
enough electricity to get down to 
the low rate, this added less than 
half a dollar to our electric bill. 


During that same month, before 
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before the furnace was going, there 
were six nights so cold that Bessie 
needed that heater to make it 
warm enough for her to study in 
her room. “4 

3 hours x 6 — 18 hours. 

18 hours x 600 watts — 10,800 
watt hours or 10.8 kilowatt hours. 

“Cheap comfort,” commented 
Esther. I think so, too. 


Jack-o-Lantern Sandwiches 


.” you are having a party for 
your children on Halloween, 
you may be interested in these 
new sandwiches I discovered the 
other day. They can be varied in 
a good many ways, and it seems 
to me that all of them would strike 
joy to the eye of the youthful guest. 
One is called the jack-o’-lantern 
sandwich. 

Brown bread 


Butter 
Raisins 


Minced ham 
Pimento 
Salad dressing 


You cut the bread in circles and 
spread one round with butter and 
a paste of the minced meat mixed 
with cream or salad dressing. 
Cover this with a second round of 
the buttered bread. Make two eyes 
and a nose of raisins and dab on a 
streak of pimento for the mouth. 

One of my neighbors tinted 
strings of cocoanut with fruit 
coloring and made hair for these 
pumpkin faces. The children 
adored this, of course, but if 
makes a lot more work and the 
jack-o’-lantern is really very fetch- 
ing even if he has no hair. 

Steamed brown bread cut very 
thin, and whole wheat bread with 
slices cut into rounds with the 
cookie cutter are both good for 
these sandwiches. 

The other sandwich is made of 
rounds of dark bread, too, only the 
upper round has two eyes cut out 
with a thimble and a mouth pains- 
takingly cut with a sharp knife. 

The bread should not be too 
fresh for this sandwich. 

When time for the party comes, 
you toast these sandwiches and 
serve them hot with the steaming 
cocoa at the children’s plates. If 
the party is a big one, these 
sandwiches must be toasted in the 
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oven of the range to have a dozen 
all hot at once. If there are only 
a few children in for games and 
supper, you can toast them on any 
toaster that will take a filled sand- 
wich, 





Better Than Guns 
By Geo. R. Harrison 


66 S a protection against 

thieves of every descrip- 
tion, electric light is better than 
firearms,” said Mrs. Charles Grau, 
one of the best known farm wo- 
men of Nebraska. She indicated 
the 100-watt bulb, backed by a 
powerful reflector, fastened high 
on the windmill. And then, inside 
her kitchen, she showed me the 
switch by which she can light the 
whole barnyard to reveal an in- 
truder. 

And so it develops, not only on 
the Grau farm, but on many 
others, that electric light is the 
safeguard against prowlers of the 
night. If an unseemly sound is 
heard out there in the dark, the 
switch is turned and any guilty one 
disclosed by it would be stricken 
with panic. Some farm women 
have only to reach out from their 
bedsides to make the electric 
lights gleam in the poultry house, 
favorite foraging ground for farm 
thieves. Few, indeed, are the men 
who dare to remain long where 
they see the bulbs that may at any 
instant light up to make them good 
targets. 

But Joseph Prokes, of Jackson, 
Minnesota, carried the idea of out- 
door lights a step farther. Being 
a good mechanic he has set up on 
each side of his house a search- 
light resembling an auto headlight 
of more than ordinary size. 

From the inside of the house he 
cannot only light these powerful 
lamps, but he can also turn them 
to face in any direction. On sev- 
eral occasions this system has 
saved young broods of ducks and 
chickens from the raids of skunks 
and other marauders. When a dis- 
turbance in the coops is noticed 
the searchlights are flashed on and 
in one or two cases the animals 
were killed before they could es- 
cape. 
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SYMBOL OF 
ECONOMY 


AND DEPENDABILITY 


"G. E.”— General Electric Symbol—is a mark of economy 
and dependability. . . a sign denoting leadership in the 
field of electrical progress. 

Back of every product bearing the letters “G. E.” there 
stands the General Electric Company. The mark “G. E.” 
on General Electric Refrigerators 
means dependability, vital in 
rural districts. It means econom- 
ical operation. With its all-steel 
cabinet and its famous Monitor 
Top—in which all its current-sav- 
ing mechanism is permanently 
sealed and oiled—the “G. E.” 
Refrigerator brings new con- 
veniences to the farm home. It 
lessens long trips to market. It 
provides for greater variety of 
menu. It eliminates waste. Fora 
small down payment you can 
have one in your kitchen—and 
it will soon save its moderate 
cost. Call your General Electric 
dealer today. 

















General Electric Co., Electric Refriger- 
ation Department, Section CZ 10, Hanna 
Bidg., 1400 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Join us in the General Electric Program, 


broadcast every Saturday evening, on a 
nation-wide N. B. C. network 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 








Domestic, Apartment House and Commercial Refrigerators, Electric Water Coolers 
and Milk Coolers 
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N THE AIR 


Conducted by 
JeroME J. HENry 





Agricultural Broadcasts 
Develop Rapidly 


E all remember the old 

crystal radio receiving sets. 
and many have “tinkered” with 
various kinds of more or less effi- 
cient receivers. However, it did 
not require a generation’s efforts 
to develop the wonderful reception 
enjoyed today by owners of fine 
electric sets. 

In step with the mechanical 
development of radios, agricultural 
broadcasting has made wonderful 
progress. 

Among the first to pioneer agri- 
cultural broadcasting, with the in- 
tention of serving the farmer were 
stations KDKA at Pittsburgh and 
WHA, at the University of Wis- 
consin. Market news was one of 
the first farm radio features, and 
shortly after the beginning, a num- 


Here are the artists who take their listeners to Jonesport, Maine, to spend 





ber of stations followed up with 
similar material. 

Scarcely earlier than 1922, only 
nine years ago, there were no pro- 
grams on the air of particular ap- 
peal to agriculture. In the follow- 
ing four or five years many agri- 
cultural colleges undertook to sery- 
ice their territory with agricultura! 
news and information. 

Radio became one of the most 
rapidly advancing fields ever 
known, and noting this, agricul- 
tural interests saw opportunities to 
employ this method of communi- 


cation for their dissemination of 
material. 
Progress 
One of the most notable ad- 


vances in agricultural broadcasting 
came in 1929 when the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
launched a regular daily program 


Sunday evening at Seth Parker's. Phillips Lord, who enacts the leading role, 
is at the extreme right. 
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wide 
months later this hour became the 
National Farm and Home Hour, 
containing news and talks by De- 


over a 


partment specialists, and a wide 
variety of entertainment and musi- 
cal features of the National Broad- 
casting Company. This hour con- 
tinues to gain in interest and value, 
and is now on the air a full hour 
every noon over 43 -stations East 
of the Rocky Mountains and 45 
minutes daily on 8 Pacific stations 

It is now recognized that the 
average farmer can use his radio 
set for far more than entertain- 
ment, since this national service is 
augmented by numerous agricul- 
tural college and local station agri- 
cultural broadcasting. 

Aiding this progress in farm 
radio, improved sets, rural electri- 
fication, and the need for timely in- 
formation, have played an import- 
ant part. 

The radio has become the farm- 
er’s “bulletin board of agriculture,” 
and an invaluable supplement to 
his farm publications, reading ma- 
terial of all kinds, and other 
sources of information. 


Sincerity Works Magic 


Sincerity works magic for Phil- 
lips Lord, who is known as Seth 
Parker among one of the largest 
audiences in the world. 

Every Sunday evening, when the 
folks stroll into his parlor for the 
weekly “gittherins”, singing hymns 
and songs in the good old fashioned 
way, Seth Parker takes his listen- 
ers on what, to them, has become 
a real journey into the quaint and 
lovable home in Maine. 

Phillips Lord, the creator of Seth 
Parker, insists that the folks are 
real. He is a native New Eng- 
lander and familiar with every 
character. He sincerely believes in 
his work, and his own philosophy 
is embodied in the remarks and 
little preachment of Seth. 

He has taken a group of actors 
and singers in a conventional radio 
studio and made them real, living 
personalities in a setting that is a 
geographical actuality to many in 
the radio audience. 

Seth Parker’s creed is that of the 
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“They Keep a-Running” 











5 Horse Power Century Portable 
Power Unit 


Easily Moved 
from One Job to 
Another 


This Century Portable Power pe 
is so well balanced over the axle 
that you can move it easily from 
one ie ob to another... You can 
quickly ont it up to give all the ad- 
g f a per 
tion.. * The steel base provides 
rigidity, and the bar-and-crank 
operated belt adjusting screw per- 
mits proper alignment and adjust- 
ment of belt tension. This is the 
only adjustment necessary...Write 


for plete infor ion 


Furnished for either Single or 3 
se Power... 3, 5 and 7! horse 
power motorsare the popular sizes. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 


40 U.S. and Canadian stock points 








MOTORS 





and more than 75 outside thereof 














you would be done by.” The re- 
sult has been—no unfavorable crit- 
icism. ° 


"Smoky," the Fire Chief, 
on the Air 


Working to reduce the annual 
loss of 3,500 lives and $100,000,000 
through farm fires, “Smoky” Rog- 

e ers, the Fire 
Chief, a char- 
acter who is 
known to mil- 
lions of chil- 
dren all over 
the country is 
now in the 
midst of a 12 
week series of 
radio presen- 
tations which 
dramatically 
illustrate what 
may be done 
"Smoky" Rogers, the to reduce fire 
Fire Chief, known hazards on the 
through personal ap- farm. 
pearances to mil- ‘““Smoky”’ 
lions of children is doesn’t preach. 
now on the radio to He illustrates 





encourage interest his points with 
in farm fire pre- a brief radio 
vention. playlet which 


Golden Rule, “do unto others as 











is one of the highlights of farm 
radio entertainment, but at the 
same time is a dramatic method for 
driving home many salient facts 
for farm fire prevention. 


The feature is included in the 
National Farm and Home Hour, 
12:30 to 1:30 p.m., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, every Friday, over a 
nation-wide network. All through 
the program, sound effects men are 
kept busy with everything from 
sirens to fire bells and artificial 
crackling fires to make the pro- 
grams realistic in sound as well as 
truthfulness. 


Miniature Amplifier 
Developed 


Just as great steps in the im- 
provement of electric receiving sets 
are made, advancements in equip- 
ment for sending unusual radio 
programs are constantly _ being 
reached. 

The latest is a compact field 
amplifier housed in a little black 
box not much larger than the med- 
icine case doctors used to carry. 
It was developed by NBC engin- 
eers. The mite monitoring device 
will greatly facilitate broadcasts 
originating in places which are in- 





Artists and entertainers who have appeared in the National Farm and Home 
Hour. Among them are some of the best known radio stars, including Wallace 
Butterworth, Al and Pete, Jean Paul King, Chauncey Parsons, the Hawaiians, 
Pickard Family, Witherspoon Singers, American Quartet, and many others. 
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accessible to heavy motor cars. 

The wooden box is five inches 
wide, eitht inches deep and 106 
inches long. Its development is the 
result of years of experiment by the 
NBC corps. The use of a foreign 
built three stage tube, which is 
actually three tubes in one, con- 
serves much snace. 

In the early days of snecial event 
broadcasting the amplifiers used in 


the field were clumsy affairs 
mounted on trucks. 
eee 


Opera Star Talks to 
Country Youth 

“It is a happy family that looks 
forward to an evening together 
after the day’s work is done, and 
no small part of that contentment 
may be dependent upon the knowl- 
edge that music will form a part 
of the evening’s diversion,” Rosa 
Raisa, internationally famed opera 
star, told boy and girl radio 
listeners over a nation-wide hook- 
up. 
Madame Raisa is greatly inter- 
ested in country youth probably 


because she is nut only a great 
opera singer, but is also the heroine 
of a romance of early privation, 
struggle, and suffering crowned at 
last with brilliant success. 

She was forced to flee from her 
home in Russia at the age of six- 
teen. She went to Italy, worked 
diligently to secure her musical 
education, and finally won the 
hearts of many audiences all over 
America and many foreign coun- 
tries. 


Beat at His Own Game 


John S. Young, announcer, has 
beaten Floyd Gibbons at his own 
game. 

In the absence of a rapid fire 
talker, Young was asked to read 
Gibbons’s short weekly talk on 
science. Gibbons had timed the 
talk for seven minutes. ‘The orch- 
estra director told Young he must 
use only six minutes. Young read 
it in five and admits he was a bit 
winded at the conclusion. 


NBC’s Music Appreciation Hour 









tions. 18 pages of diagrams. 
is free! 


Write for this interesting FREE Book that 
explains just what you want to know about 
running water. What type of plant will be best 
for you? How easily can it be installed? How 
little does running water cost? These and many 
other questions covered fully. Many illustra- 
his valuable book 
‘rite for it. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
Dept. 8581, 900 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE ~~ “66 OnLy 


Home Light and Water Systems 


(Cash f. 0. b. factory) 
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PUM 
~DRI VE 


WITH 
DEEP WELL 
CASING HEAD 


This combination can be 
supplied for operation without 
pump, or in a frost 
proof pit. To it can be 
added automatic control 
if desired. 








Cullman Pump Drive 
is the same econom- 
ical unit whether 
used in combination 
or as a jack. 


Casing head 
folder on 
request. 


CULLMAN WHEEL CO. 


1342 Altgeld St., Chicago, Ill. 











Use it anywhere 
Unlike all others. You can 
stand it on desk or table, 
clamp it on back of chair 
or bed, or hang it as wall 
fixture near shaving mir- 
ror or dresser. Ideal for 


lighting dark corners in 

closets, workshop, storage THAT 
room or creamery. The 

neck bends and shade tilts 

to throw light where you 

want it. A beautiful lamp 

made of heavy gauge brass HANGS 


and finished in either stat- 
uary bronze or a soft OR 
Pastel green. Equipped 
with extra long 9-foot silk 
cord and split plug. Priced 
from $2.00 to $3.50. Get a 
Buss Light at your local 
store or write Bussmann 
Mfg. Co., 2522 University 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


BLS 


CLAMPS ON 
ANYTHING 


th 
































| and then 


under the direction of Walter Dam- 
rosch is again on the air this fall 
at 11:00 a.m., E.S.T., every Friday, 

Improved instructor manuals, 
containing notes and descriptions 
of each number to be played in 
the series are available for class- 
room use. 

In addition to the actual broad- 
casting, every cooperative effort is 
being made to improve reception 
in schools and to secure the active 
participation of followers. It is 
estimated that five million children 
and two and one half millien grown 
ups are in the Damrosch Music 
Appreciation audience. 


A St. Louis admirer of Little 
Jack Little addressed a letter to the 
artist which bore only the inscrip- 
tion of an automobile jack and a 
microphone sketched on the enve- 
lope. 


Special Farm Broadcasts 


The show and a corn field will 
be the scenes of the 1931 edition 
of two of the most popular 
special agricultural broadcasts. 

On November 30 to December 4, 
inclusive, the National Farm and 
Home Hour will be broadcast 
direct from the _ International 
Livestock Exposition, Chicago, 
and on a date to be set in No- 
vember, the National Cornhusk- 
ing Contest will be on the air 
direct from the _ cornfield in 
Grundy county, Iowa, also in the 
National Farm and Home Hour. 


The United States Marine Band 
and outstanding 4-H club mem- 
bers are on the air in the Na- 
tional 4-H Club program on the 
first Saturday of each month, 
13:30 p. m, BE. 8. T.. over & 
nation-wide NBC network. 


Club program, November _ 7: 
American Farm Bureau play, No- 
vember 14; National Grange pro- 
gram, November 21; Land Grant 
College program with United 
States Army Band, November 17; 
Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative program, November 18; 
Future Farmers of America, No- 
vember 9. All of these features 
in the National Farm and Home 


| Hour are broadcast at 12:30 p. 


m., Eastern time, over a coast to 
coast network. 


more glass, _ boys, 
we'll go home,” said 
the dishwasher as he laid down 
the soap. 
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Useful 
Information 


Manufacturers will gladly 
send you their descriptive 
literature. 

Check over the list below 
and write directly for any that 
interest you. 

Dont’ forget to mention 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


when writing. 











Owners of homes and camps 
beyond sewer lines can obtain 
detailed information on complete 
“Certified” Sewage Disposal Sys- 
tems by writing San-Equip Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

* 

The Lauson Corporation, New 
Holstein, Wisconsin, have a com- 
plete booklet of instructions for 


installing electric ump jacks 
properly; available for the ask- 
ing. 


“Running Water in the Farm 
Home” is covered by Bulletin 40 
for those who have deep wells 
and by Bulletin 110 for those 
who have shallow wells, both 
booklets gladly sent by The 
Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. 


Specifications and description 
of portable motor grinder for 
farm use, Form 376-A, can be 
obtained by writing The Master 
Electric Company at Dayton, 
Ohio. * 


‘Dayton Water Systems Con- 
densed Catalog No. 31-A” is the 
title of a sixteen page booklet 
which can be obtained from The 
Dayton Pump & Mfg. Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, which describes and 
illustrates in a brief manner the 
complete line of Dayton Pumps 
and Water Systems. 

* 

“Cullman Electric Pump Drive” 
is the title of an _ interesting 
folder which can be_ obtained 
from the Cullman Wheel Co., 
Chicago, Il. 


The “Reel Blade,” a_ paper of 


interest to poultry raisers and 
hatcherymen, can be secured by 
writing Ira M. Petersime & Son, 
Gettysburg, Ohio. 
e 
“Wherever There is Life There 
is Need for Running Water” and 
why is described in the water 
service booklet obtainable from 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
Til. 
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Built fas Hard 


FARM SERVICE 


Master Guaranteed Motors 
are exceptionally well designed 
to give that dependable, 
trouble-free service so neces- 
sary on farm jobs. They re- 
quire very little attention. 
Made in sizes 1/30 to 10 H.P. 
—a motor for every kind of 
farm job. Cost no more than 
other makes. 


The Master Portable Motor 
(on wheels) is a handy power 
unit that saves time and labor 
on such jobs as sawing wood, 
filling silos, grinding feed, etc. 
Write for more complete in- 
formation. 










Master 
Portable 
Farm 
Motor 


THE MASTER - 
ELECTRIC \ 
COMPANY ’ 
Dayton, Ohio 


MASTER 


Guaranteed 


MOTORS 


1/730 to IO H. P. 
More Than 100 Service Stations 











Battery brooding of chicks as 
well as canopy brooding with 
electric current is shown in the 
16 page booklet on “Oaks Elec- 
tric Poultry Equipment” which 
can be obtained ae writing 
Oakes Mfg. Co., Inc., Tipton, Ind. 

e 


How can I lower feed costs is 
the question which will be an- 


swered by writing for booklet to 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
2 


Bulletin No. 22 “Shearing the 
Farm Flock” will be sent to those 
requesting it by Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Co., Chicago, Ill. 

e 

Electric Milk Coolers for care 
of milk, insulated cabinets and 
cooling coils are desrribed_ in 
“Esco Cools Milk Below 50°,” a 
four-page folder which may be 
obtained by writing the Esco 
Cabinet Co., West Chester, Pa. 

“ . 


A Simple way to estimate the 
hourly cost of electricity, based 
on the current used by various 
appliances, and the cost of elec- 
tric service, is easily charted in 
a folder entitled “An Easy Method 
of Determining the Cost of Op- 
erating Electric Appliances and 
Motors” (GEA-1158-A) published 
by the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





Good Farm Lighting 
(Continued form page 14) 


The convenience outlet near the 
bed also affords an opportunity for 
connecting an electric heating pad 
when needed. 

In dairy barns, where the ceil- 
ing and walls are kept white and 
clean, reflectors might be unneces- 
sary. In all other locations, re- 
flectors are desirable. The lamps 
should be so placed that they can- 
not be reached or broken by the 
livestock. Care should also be 
taken that lamps are not placed so 
the beams interfere with the dis- 
tribution of light. A lamp prop- 
erly located at the top of the silo 
chute will illuminate both the silo 
and the chute. 

The haymow light should be 
placed high up in the barn and con- 
trolled by a switch at the door. 
Where these lights are hard to 
reach we have used disconnecting 
hangers which permit the lower- 
ing of the fixture with a rope for 
cleaning and replacing the lamps. 
These fixtures are rather expensive 


(Continued on page 39) 





~ TITLE CONTEST RULES 


For the best title to this month's front cover illustra- 
tion, a cash prize of $25.00 will be awarded. 
In addition, we will pay $5.00 for each of five titles 


given honorable mention. 


In case of a tie, each winning contestant will receive 
the full cash prize to which he or she is entitled. 

The winners will be announced in the December issue. 

Only the farmers or members of the farm family, to 
whom this magazine was sent, are eligible. 

Only one title may be submitted by each contestant. 

Use the form on page 37, opposite, or write your 
answers on a plain sheet of paper in similar form. 

Contestants must answer question (a) on opposite 


page. 


Write plainly and send your suggestions to the Title 
Editor, ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, 24 W. 40th St., 
New York, before November |. 
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COVER TITLE CONTEST 


All members of the family can participate in these title contests, for which 
six cash prizes are awarded each month. Where more than one entry comes 
from a family, you can send all in one envelope. So send in your entries 


today. You'll find the rules on the opposite page and the August winners 
are announced below. 


AUGUST CONTEST 


FIRST PRIZE— $25.00 


Only a fence, though a big divide, 
With past and present side by side. 


Mrs. Florence Zimmerman, 
The following titles have been se ne |i; Bedford, Ohio 


lected as winners of the 


$5:00 Cash Prizes 


"Peace and contentment — thirst 
and desire, The great difference 
caused by just a mere wire.” Wm. 
C. Rietveld, Joe Orr Road, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 

"This electric motor is earning its 
way, By pumping water to make 
dairying pay.’ Mrs. A. T. Weir, 
R. 2, Woonsocket, S. D. 

"Poor Bossy covets hour by hour, 
The water brought by electric 
power." Nellie E. Armstrong, R. 5, 
Newark, Ohio. 

"The power line is the dividing line 
between hardships and prosperity.” 
Mrs. L. C. Miller, R. 1, Box 402, 
Sebastopol, Cal. 

"The right side of the fence—con- 
tented cows, Electrified milk supply.” 
Mrs. M. Berger, R. 1, Beaverton, Ore. 








(a) What magazines besides ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM are read regularly 
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Conducted by H. J. GALLAGHER 
Agricultural Engineering Dept. 


Michigan State College 


Question: Will a 5 H.P. elac- 
tric motor do as much work as a 
Fordson tractor? 

Answer: The question of the 
comparison in power between a gas 
engine and electric motor is asked 
more often than any question sub- 
mitted to this department. The 
electric motor is generally credited 
with developing a “bigger” horse- 
- power than the gas engine and the 
two terms “work” and “power” 
are too often accepted as meaning 
the same thing. 

There is a big difference between 
work and power. For instance, a 
5 H.P. motor can do as much work 
as a 20 H.P. motor, but the time 
required to do the work by the 
smaller motor is four times the 
time required by the larger motor. 

Work is measured in _ foot- 
pounds. One foot-pound of work 
is done when one pound is lifted a 
distance of one foot reeardless of 
the time it takes to lift the pound 


one foot. 

Power is the rate or time re- 
quired of doing work; the unit of 
mechanical power is the horse- 
power. 


To lift 33,000 pounds one foot 
is 33,000 foot-pounds of work. 

To lift 33,000 pounds one foot in 
one minute, or 550 pounds one foot 
in one second is one horsepower. 

Consequently electric power, 
gasoline or any other source of 
power develops the same horse- 
power. The big difference is in 
the operating characteristics of the 
different power units. - 

In the first place the efficiency 
of the electric motor is higher than 
that of the gas engine and remains 
more constant over a longer period 
of time. 

The electric motor has the ability 





to handle large momentary over- 
loads that the gas engine does not 
have. 

On most farm jobs the power 
demands are very irregular; a job 
normally requiring 5 H.P. may 
have peak conditions of 10-12 H.P. 
When such peak conditions do not 
last over too long a period of time 
or greatly exceed 100 per cent of 
the rated power of the motor, the 
electric motor will handle them 
with little reduction of speed. The 
gas engine does not possess this 
flexible overload characteristic and 
a 10 H.P. gas engine would gen- 
erally be required to do the job 
normally requiring 5 H.P. but hav- 
ing peaks of 10-12 H.P. 

Another difference is that the 
electric motor uses only enough 
fuel or current to do the work re- 
quired, extra power is taken from 
the line only as needed. 

While there is relatively little 
danger of overworking the gas en- 
gine, the electric motor must be 
carefully protected, otherwise the 
same highly desirable character- 
istics of momentary overload will 
injure the motor by causing the 
windings of the motor to carry 
too much current which in turn 
breaks down the insulation and re- 
sults in burnt out motors. Motors 
should be protected by thermal 
overload controls that heat in ad- 
vance of the motor windings and 
shut off the current. 

Consequently when the electric 
motor is considered in its true light 
as compared to the gas engine, it 
really is a “giant,” but the farmer 
that attempts to replace the tractor 
with a 5 h.p. motor and do the 
same amount of work in a like 
period, or in other words develop 
the same amount of power is 
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doomed to disapnointment. 

On the other hand the farmers 
that appreciate the ability and the 
limitation of the electric motor are 
thoroughly pleased with the way 
it operates. On manv jobs that 
seem too big for the electric mo- 
tor, an adjustment can readily be 
made by putting larger pulleys on 
the driven equipment. 

The greater the speed the larger 
must be the power unit, the slower 
the speed, oo smaller the power 


unit. 


Good Farm Lighting 
(Continued from page 36) 
and would not ordinarily be recom- 
mended. 


Poultry House Lighting 


On the poultry farms, lights in 
the hen houses are used to stimu- 
late fall and winter egg production. 
These lights are equipped with 
shallow dome reflectors placed so 
that the maximum intensity of 
light is on the floor. All corners 
of the houses are illuminated and 
enough light strikes the roosts to 
get the birds down in the morning. 
Switches for the lights are placed 
in the feed room and the lights 
are turned on in the early morning 
by means of a Big Ben clock. 

Good illumination costs very 
little more than poor illumination 
and it adds greatly to the pleasure 
and value of electric lights. While 
electricity affords our best source 
of light we can get better and more 
pleasing results by giving a little 
thought to the selection and plac- 
ing of the lighting units. 








Vacuum 

Completely ponewes and refinished— 
Save 
Eureka, Prem! er or Apex. 
F.0.B., Detroit. 


der today choice of 

$10.95, 

Send no money. 
inspect before you pay express- 
man. Hoovers, Premier Duplex, 
Royal, $15.95. 100-120 volts, 
any current. New attachments, 

for cleaners 

($10 to $12.50 

value) $5.95. 

Agents write 


Re-New _~ 


Co., Dept. A 
2262 Gratiot, 
Detroit, Mich 
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Cat? / lower 


FEED costs Y 





PRATER MILL 


will solve this very important ques- 
tion for you by grinding all the feed 
you need in a few hours each week. 
PLEASE WRITE US now—telling us 
how much feed you use—tet us tell 
you in return how much it should cost 
you—it will save you dollars every 
month—WRITE NOW. 

There are mcre electric motor- 
driven Prater Mills in operation 
than all other makes combined. 


Prater Pulverizer Co., 
1829 So. 55th Ave., 
Dept. K., Chicago, III. 
MAKE M ON E y! 






Community 
PETERSIME INCUBATORS are 


easy to operate, use little current 
and produce large hatches of high 
vitality chicks. 

Write for New Free Catalog to 
learn how to start a profitable 
business of your own. 
=A - PETERSIME & SON 
E. Gettysburg, Ohio 











Reg. UL. 8. Pat. Off. 


Electric Milk House 


Equipment 
Milk Coolers for eans . . . and for 
bottled milk airy Water 
— . Dairy Utensil Steri- 
ze 


“ Write for full details 
ESCO CABINET CO. 


WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
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Under The 
CHESTNUT TREE 


How About the Cane? 


Sandy: “Flow much to the sta- 
tion?” 


Cabman: ‘‘Two shillings, sir.’ 

Sandy: “Does that include the 
charge for my bags?” 

Cabman: “Tll take those for 
nothing.” 

Sandy: “Excellent. Then Ill 
walk.’ 

Lady (to trusty)—‘‘Are you sure you 
have time to show me through the 
penitentiary ?” 

Trusty—**Yes, madam. I have ninety- 
nine vears.” 

Clerk: “So this handbag is a 


surprise for your wife, eh? 


Customer: ‘You bet; it’s her 
birthday and she expects an 
automobile. 


When Do You Laugh? 

An Englishman, according to 
popular legend, gets three laughs 
from a joke—first, when the joke 
is told; second, when it is ex- 
plained to him, and third, when 
he understands it. The French- 
man gets only the first two—he 
never sees the point. The Ger- 
man gets one—he won’t wait for 
an explanation. And the Ameri- 
can gets none at all, because he’s 
heard the joke before.—Rochester 
Commerce. 





“Good heavens! Who gave you that 
black eye? 

‘A bridegroom for kissing the bride 
after the ceremony. 

“But surely he didn’t object to that 
ancient custom?” 

“‘No—but it was two years oher the 
ceremony. 





When the train was derailed a 


pullman porter who was thrown 
from his car, flew 10 feet 
through the air before he hit 


his head first against a concrete 
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daz 
the 


He luy in a 
his head when 
came running up. 

“Great Scott, man,” cried the 
conductor, “aren't you 1 keilleas 

“No,” said the porter, “dat con- 
pt post must have broken my 
a 


post, € rubbing 


ee . 





Accessibility Plus 


Mrs. Spinkes—But why did you buy 
a dachshund for the children? 





Mrs. Linkes—So that they can ql 
pet him at once.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


“You know, Mamie, I wish I'¢ 





saved one of those old dollar 
bills just for fun.” 

“Oh I thought of that. I saved 
one.’ 

“Gee, where'd you put it go 
you wouldn’t spend it?” 

“In the bank, of course.” 

A Scot was engaged in an ar- 


gument with a conductor as to 
whether the fare was 5 or Wl 
cents. Finally the disgusted con- 
ductor picked up the Scotchman’ 


suitcase and tosesd it off the 
train just as they passed overa 
bridge. It landed with a splash 

“Mon,”” screamed Sandy, “isn't 
it enough to try and overcharge 
me, but now you try to drown 
my little boy?” 


The Good Old Way 





“Heavens,” said Mrs. Newly- 
wed as she inspected Granny's 
wedding ring. ‘What heavy, un- 
wieldy things those were fifty 
years ago.’ 

“Yes, dear,” said Granny, “but 
you must remember that in my 
day they were made to last a 
lifetime.” 

A tourist stopped his car on 


the road and asked a little coun- 
try boy how far it was to Bunk- 
ville. The little boy replied 
“It's 24,996 miles the way you 
are going, but if you turn ‘round 
it ain't but four.’ 


Asks for the Boots 


stretched his 
remains of his 


legs and 


The customer : 
glorious 


surveyed the 
the manager to come along,’ 
he said to the waiter. 

That worthy, suave and smiling, ap 
peared. 

“You the manager?” 

“I have the pleasure, sir.’ 

“Well, said the customer, “five years 
ago I dined here, was unable to pay 
my bill and you kicked me out.” } 

“I’m very sorry, indeed, sir,’’ said 
the manager, with an apologetic look; 
“but I’m sure you will understand that 
business is—er—’ 

“Oh, don’t mention it. Might ] 
trouble you again?” 
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Crossed Inbreds Are Lead- 
ing Corn Varieties 


By Dr. E. N. Bressman* 


The development of varieties of 
corn by crossing inbred strains is 
progressing rapidly. This type of 
work is being done by nearly all 
of the leading experiment stations 
in corn growing sections. Seed of 
these hybrids is now available for 
use by growers. 

The value of these new varieties 
of corn is indicated by the Iowa 
corn yield test. Varieties produced 
by this method of inbreeding and 
crossing have been entered in the 
lowa test since 1923. They have 
consistently yielded more than the 
ordinary varieties produced by 
what is known as open-pollination. 

The Iowa Corn and Small Grain 
Growers’ Association had 233 hy- 
brids entered in their 1928 trials. 
In every district the hybrids yield- 
ed more than the open pollinated 
strains. Differences in yields varied 
from 1 to 10 bushels. 

Growers should watch with in- 
terest the development of these 
new varieties of corn. It will not 
be many years until they will be 
the most common varieties. With- 
out a doubt our leading sweet, pop. 
and field corns will be the result 
of this comparatively new method 
of corn improvement, 





*Associate Professor of Farm Crops 
Oregon Agricultural College 









Thousands are changing to 
this simple, convenient, 
modern way to churn. It’s 
the famous DAZEY prin- 
ciple adapted to electrical 
operation. Ends the drud- 
gery. Just turn the switch. 
Made in 2, 4, 6 and 10 gal- 
lon sizes. Write today for catalog and 
further information. 

DAZEY CHURN AND MFG. CO., Dem. 27 
Warne and Carter Avenues, ST. Louis » MO. 








Marvelous New 
Animal “er 


With Universal 
Motor for 110- 
120 Volt 


$1 §*° 


with built-on 













Aluminum H: 
$19.50 
~~ 6-Vi | ase 
tter 

anal ee Clips 
slightly more Cows, 
Horses 
and 
Dogs 


CLIPMASTER 


Just plug in the long rubber covered cord 
with unbreakable rubber plug in any light 
socket, and clip twice as quick as ever before 
Perfect balance, easy grip in any position. 
Marvelous motor; great reserve power. Satis- 
faction or your money back guaranteed by 
world’s oldest established and largest maker of 
clipping and shearing machines. At your 
dealer or sent direct $2.00 with order, balance 
on arrival. 

Get complete catalog describing this and 
other models of the world’s greatest line of 
clipping and shearing machines. Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Conipeny. 5524 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Satisfaction or Your Money Back 


@ PAUL @® 
WATER SYSTEMS 


Provide Running 
Water at Low Cost 


WRITE US 


THE FT. WAYNE ENGINEER- 
ING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
1722 N. Harrison St., 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 


The JAUSON 


DIRECT GEARED 
ELECTRIC 
JACK 
Bullt like < 
high grade 
auto trans- 
mission. 
Also inter- 
changeable- 
motor or 
gas engine. 


The Lense Corporation 
700 Michigan St., New Holstein, Wis. 
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Self-Supporting 


For would-be thrifty farmers 
our electric refrigerator is our 
favorite servant. It pays for its 
keeping and saves twice the 
price of itself every year. 

Who has to live on as close a 
margin as the farmer? Who has 
more food to preserve? Who 
wastes more unintentionally? He 
wastes enough food to buy two 
electric refrigerators each year, 
or enough to feed an army of 
city waifs is wasted on the 
farms in our community alone. 

In the language of the Italian 
fruit dealer, the farmer loses on 
the banana what he made up on 
the peanut. 

Mrs. WILson 
New Stanton, 


Forcey, 
Westmoreland 
County, Pa. 


* * o 


The Cleanest Heat 


I want to tell you how much I 
think of my dependable electric 
range, It means more to me 
than any piece of furniture in 
my home; it is by far the clean- 
est heat in the world. 

We also have an electric motor 
which pumps our water and 
grinds all the tools on the farm. 
We heat our water with an old 
electric water heater, but have 
found it a little expensive. We 
anticipate giving it in exchange 
for a new automatic heater which 
we will have installed in a few 
days. 

I appreciate 

ch. 


very mu 
Mrs. L. C. Youna, 
R. F. D. 2, Montgomery, Ala. 


& % * 


A Great Relief 


The electric washer is my fa- 
vorite electric servant, because 
it does the heaviest, hardest and 
most dreaded job there is to be 
done, with little expense for cur- 
rent. It washes the clothes so 
much quicker and nicer and the 
most exacting need not worry 
about their clothing, as Many 
do when they are obliged to 
send them out. 

A washer saves money, the 
back, time and clothing, as when 
washed at home one can handle 
carefully the most delicate fab- 
rics without injury. 

When the washing is done so 
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your magazine 


easily and quickly it is a great 
relief to the women as well 

her men folks, as they too often 

have to assist with the washing, 
Mrs. Lura Wray, 

Elkhorn, Neb, 


* * * 


Cannot Be Substituted 


The vacuum cleaner. Why? 
Since its arrival, the house is 
always spick and span. No fear 
that company will arrive and 
find the house dusty. No more 
heavy rugs to be pulled out and 
beaten and returned with half 
the dirt still in them. No more 
heavy drapes to be taken out at 
least twice a month and brushed. 
No more heavy mattresses to be 
pulled out on the porch roof and 
beaten and taken back only half 
cleaned. 
around the 
time. This 
trical appliances that just cam 
not be substituted. 

Mrs. W. M. Atvorp, 
R. 7, Waukesha, Wis. 
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LYON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
manufacture electric poultry equipment 


The 


exclusively. Long, practical experienc 
in the highly developed California rural 
electric field enables us to furnish 
qvalit yon En at reasonable prices 
The line includes: Brooders= 
oR — Egg Testers — Burglar 
Temperature and Power-off Alarms = 
Heating Elements—Thermostatic Sup 
plies—Time Switches—Wiring Supplies 
Write for cataloy _ today. L 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, 2075 Moore 
Street, San Diego, California. 


is the greatest FARM 
relief today. It has taken the drudgert 


out of farm work. The MIDNIG 
ALARM is the greatest FARM _ PRO 


ELECTRICITY 


TECTION today agninet FIRE, BURG 


LARY and POWER-OFF losses. 


never sleeps but guards your HOME 


and FARM ee F days 
nights each year. Thi y 
write MIDNIGHT ALARM SYST 
2327 Chickasaw, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
for circular F, 
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Refrigeration— There are few Iddallties in 
An All Year this country where no 


Need weather is..s Pie 
cold that be Scnnte rigera- 


tion is not needed in some form or other 
on the farm. Whether it be for household 
use, dairy refrigeration, or cold storage, it 
is still needed because of the uncertainty of 
the weather. And the fall is the logical time 
to push electric refrigerator sales. 


Ice cutting normally does not start until 
January, and if a farmer is to be sold on 
electrical refrigeration he must be sold be- 
fore he has his summer supply of ice put up. 
Hence, the most effective time for develop- 
ing sales is from the present time up to the 
end of the year. 


The proven economy of electric refrigera- 
tion is a very effective selling point, to say 
nothing of the convenience and greater ef- 
fectiveness of such refrigeration in preserv- 
ing foods, dairy and farm products. 


Sales may be a little more difficult this 
fall than usual, but the argument of econ- 
omy usually brings results. 








SHOW 


LAYING OUT THE 


ROOM 


By WILLIS PARKER 


N laying out his sales and 

demonstration floor, the dealer 

in electrical farm equipment may 
well take into corisideration the 
visitor’s angle and line of vision. 
Not only is a demonstration floor 
for the purpose of displaying plants 
and merchandise, but also to dis- 
play them in such a manner as to 
make the prospect comfortable as 
he views them. 

To explain this angle of sales- 
manship, we shall discuss and de- 
scribe the arrangement on the floor 
of a Denver electrical store. 

The entrance to the building is 
directly in the center of the store 
front. The door swings inward 
and to the incoming visitor’s left. 
The action of the door as it swings 
back has a tendency to cause the 
visitor to look to the right as he 
enters. As he does so, he gets a 
view of the display of electric light 
plants, appliances and equipment, 
as well as a well furnished space 
in front of the display—a space 
equipped with a rug, a few com- 
fortable chairs and a table. 


Natural Path of Vision 


This is the natural way for the 
incoming visitor to look, in as 
much as authorities agree that the 
eye usually turns to the right im- 
mediately upon entering a store, or 
other edifice, and the line of vi- 
sion extends down the right side 
of the room to the rear, thence 
across the rear to the left, up the 
left side to the front and thence 
across to the left again. All of 
this is done in a fraction of a S$ec- 
ond, but a fleeting glimpse of 
everything in the room is obtained. 

This natural tendency may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the 
majority of people are right hand- 
ed, and as the eye turns to the right 


$2 





immediately upon entering a room, 
the path of progress likewise is 
slightly to the right. By placing 
of merchandise, furniture and fix- 
tures in a manner that accommo- 
dates itself to the visitor’s natural 
line of vision, the merchant or 
dealer may turn the visitor’s natu- 
ral path toward the objects he, the 
dealer, desires the visitor to see 
and investigate, and turn the path 
in a manner comfortable to the 
visitor. 

Now it is obvious that the dis- 
play of electrical appliances and 
equipment on the sales floor is the 
most desirable thing, as far as the 
dealer is concerned, for the ma- 
jority of his visitors come in for 
the purpose of seeing such mer- 
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Sketch illustrating the floor arrange- 
ments of a Denver electric shop. The 
heavy irregular curve represents the 
incoming visitor's line of vision as it 
sweeps over the front part of the 
room, taking in the displays first. 
The arrow—A to B—represents the 
visitor's natural line of progress. 
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chandise and discussing its uses. 
A favorable impression should be 
made on the instant that the visitor 
opens the door. That is the ar- 
rangement in the Denver sales 
room, and the arrangement of the 
rest of the room accentuates this in 
as much as a goodly portion of the 
yisitor’s first view of the room is 
concentrated on the display section. 
The general offices are to the in- 
coming visitor’s right and are the 
last to be seen as the glance en- 
circles the room. 


Offices Inconspicuous 


It is apparent that this is as it 
should be, for general offices are 
associated with accounting and ac- 
counting is the payment of bills, 
which always is a less desirable 
activity than purchasing of inter- 
esting merchandise. We may as- 
sume that the sight of the account- 
ing department is a sales resistance 
building element. 

Since the room housing the com- 
pany is very deep, it is desirable 
to halt the visitor’s glance and pre- 
vent it from swinging entirely to 
the rear, hence the offices of the 
sales manager are directly behind 
the display space—one wall of the 
offices forms the background of 
the display. 

A consideration of the accom- 
panying diagram explains the ar- 
rangement. The incoming visitors’ 
line of vision is indicated by the 
irregularly curved line. His natu- 
- path of progress is from A. to 


_Another thing that must be con- 
sidered in connection with a floor 
display is the distance at which 
the display may best be viewed. 
Owing to the size of such mer- 
chandise there must be ten or 
twelve feet between the spectator 
and the exhibit in order that the 
visitor may get the right perspec- 
tive, and if a closer scrutiny is de- 
sired the visitor may move up to 
the appliance and examine it. Many 
dealers place the exhibit back far 
enough to provide perspective, but 
fill the intervening space with other 
merchandise that not only inter- 
feres with a clear view but de- 
mands some of the attention of the 
visitor. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


Rates Reduced to Aid 
Dairymen 


The September 4th issue of “In- 
formation Letter” published by the 
National Electric Light Associa- 
tion contains the following note on 
a novel policy adopted by the Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power Company. 

“To relieve temporarily the 
dairymen’s depression by assuming 
a share of the season’s losses based 
on the ratio between the cost of 
electric service and the total cost 
of producing butter fat, the Cali- 
fornia Oregon Power Company, 
Medford, Oregon, has been author- 
ized by the California Railroad 
Commission to make effective a 10 
per cent reduction in the contract 
rates under which it supplies elec- 
trical energy to irrigation districts 
in Siskiyou County, this reduction 
to remain in effect for the present 
season, or so long as the price of 
butter fat remains below 35 cents 
per pound at Montague. The ex- 
tent of the reduction was deter- 
mined by a study conducted by an 
engineer for the Commission, the 
company’s division manager, and 
representatives of the several irri- 
gation districts.” 





Purdue Short Course in 
November 


The annual Purdue Short Course 
in Rural Electrification will be 
held at the University on Novem- 
ber 12, 13 and 14. 

The afternoon of the second day 
will be devoted to a series of short 
talks by representatives of the In- 
diana Hardware Association, Indi- 
ana Implement Dealers Associa- 
tion, and the Indiana Master 
Plumbers Association. These talks 
will be followed by a general dis- 
cussion, and an inspection of elec- 
trical equipment which is in opera- 
tion on the University Farms. It 
is a desire of the utilities to have as 
many dealers present as possible, 
in line with the cooperative move- 
ment which is now under way in 
Indiana. 

A dinner will follow the Friday 
afternoon meeting, and on Saturday 
there will be a football game be- 
tween Iowa U. and Purdue. 
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Dairyman Makes Money 


Employs Irrigation in Pasture Land; 
Plenty of Feed Provided 
BY J. C. SCOTT 


ad electric pumping plant 
installed to irrigate my 
pasture was worth over 
$1,500 to me last season,” Mr. Joe 


Cavelti, dairyman living in the 
Puyallup Valley, near Tacoma, 
Washington, told the writer re- 


cently, in speaking of the value of 
irrigating pastures in Washington. 

Even though the annual precipi- 
tation in Western Washington 
averages well over 30 inches, a 
few dairymen are beginning to 
realize that one of their best 
sources of profit is in a good pas- 
ture, kept green and at maximum 
growth during the dry summer 
and fall season. They are also 
finding that an electric pumping 
outfit affords a feasible and eco- 
nomical method ‘of getting the 
water from a well or stream onto 
the land. 

“It has in former years been 
customary,” said Mr. Cavelti, “to 
start the dairy cows on full win- 
ter feed about August, because my 
pastures did just like my neigh- 


bors’ pastures did this year—dried 
up and produced no more feed to 
be depended on. 

“Since irrigating there is lots 
of feed up to November Ist and 
it has furnished the cows with all 
their roughage and succulent feed 
during the dry season as well as 
it did in the spring and early 
summer. I did not feed a pound 
of hay or silage from April Ist 
to November and the cows stayed 
up on their milk better than ever 
before. 

“This, so far, is just three 
months’ more pasture than I have 
ever gotten before during the 
summer and fall season. The fall 
rains start the grass growing 
again, but it is too late to make 
much feed unless kept growing 
right through the late summer by 
irrigation.” 

Mr. Cavelti irrigated 55 acres 
by pumping from a stream with 
a centrifugal pump driven by an 
electric motor. The water is 
delivered on to the ground through 





Joe Cavelti and some of his 62 head of dairy cows on his 55 acre 


pasture, irrigated with an electric pumping plant. 


The Cavelti Dairy 


Farm is in the Puyallup Valley, in Western Washington. 
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a six-inch wood pipe used as a 
main, and movable lateral pipes 
made of galvanized iron. This 
particular pipe is made to unjoint, 
to be moved easily. 

The electric bill for the season 
was $72, or $1.31 per acre. 

Irrigation, according to Mr. 
Cavelti, enabled him to get three 
months’ pasture on the 55 acres 
for 62 milk cows, besides his cut- 
ting a ton of hay per acre from 
it And it paid a mighty good 
profit the first year, even though 
we figure the entire cost of the 
pumping outfit a first year’s 
expense. 

“This irrigation business is the 
best thing I ever did on this 
ranch!” Mr. Cavelti exclaimed. 
“Water should be used by every- 
one; I use lots of it, because it 
pays me a good profit.” 

In going over Mr. Cavelti’s 
place a gas engine was noticed 
standing close to the silo. Upon 
inquiry I found that the gas 
engine was for sale, as all such 
work is done on this well-managed 
farm with electric motovs. 

Back of the barn is a large con- 
crete tank for saving the liquid 
manure. When -applied to the 
land it is pumped out of the tank 


into sprinkler wagons with a 
liquid manure pump driven by an 
electric motor. 

Three electric motors are used 
every day in the milk house—one 
to pump water, one to operate the 
milk cooling and refrigerator sys- 
tem, and one to run the agitator 
for mixing the milk before it is 
bottled. 

A large pile of apples and cider 
mill in the shed suggested that 
Mr. Cavelti intended to make 
cider. When asked if he turned 
the mill by hand he said, “Oh, no, 
I don’t do anything by hand I can 
get electricity to do. Some of my 
neighbors told me that cider made 
by hand is better than that made 
with electricity, but I told them ‘It 
is better after it stands for three 
months, regardless of how it is 
made.’ ” 

All the electric current used on 
this farm is not consumed outside 
of the house. The day the writer 
visited the Cavelti farm Mr. Ca- 
velti was having an electric range 
installed in the home. 

The Cavelti Dairy Farm is an 
example of how electric service 
can be made to make money as 
well as make things more con- 
venient and comfortable in the 
home. 
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Trade Edition of ELECTRICITY ON THE 
FARM Now Issued in Two Parts 


Beginning with this October issue, the Trade edition of 
ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM, known as the Merchandising 
Edition, will be issued in two parts and mailed as two in- 


This means that dealers and power cor..pany representa- 
tives subscribing to the Merchandising Edition will receive 
(f) the Regular edition, better identified as the edition for 
farmers and (2) the Merchandising Supplement, which you 
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Electrically Heated Dairy 


Equipment 
LECTRICALLY heated dairy 
equipment, such as_ water 


heaters and sterilizers, are 
important items in aiding dairymen 
to produce milk of high quality. 
They are being used to enable the 
producer to comply with regula- 
tions in certain sections of the 
country, in others to aid him to 
meet the requirements of a certain 
grade of product, and in additional 
localities because they surpass 
similar equipment designed for the 
same purpose. 

The load offered by these two 
pieces of electrical equipment to 
the electrical power companies is 
a desirable one, especially the ster- 
ilizer, which may be operated 
when other equipment is not in use. 
The dairy water heater where used 
for heating water chiefly to wash 
the milking machine usually op- 
erates at the same time as the 
milker motor but is one which 
is in use at least twice every day 
throughout the year. 


Potential Market 


The market for the sterilizer and 
water heater is one which should 
appear very attractive to the deal- 
er or merchant, particularly to the 
one who has been merchandising 
dairy equipment, such as milking 
machines and cream separators. 
Regulations in certain sections of 
the country are such as to require 
the use of a sterilizer while a water 
heater of some type is essential to 
every farmer owning a milking 
machine. The advantages of elec- 
trically heated sterilizers and water 
heaters are great enough to insure 
that they can be sold in competi- 
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tion with similar equipment heated 
by other fuels. 

The general acceptance of the 
milking machine in the United 
States combined with the increase 
in its use make the water heater 
the more important of the two 
articles at the present time. As- 
sessors’ reports from the state of 
Indiana showed an increase of 62 
per cent in the number of milking 
machines in that state from 1923 
to 1930. This increase, amounting 
to 695 machines, brought the total 
number in the state in 1930 to a 
figure of 1,825. Since the major- 
ity of these machines are operated 
by electric power and a very small 
per cent of them are using electric 
heaters, there appears to be a mar- 
ket now available for electric dairy 
water heaters, because of the nces- 
sity for using hot water in washing 
a milking machine. Doubtless 
similar conditions exist in other 
states because of the recent devel- 
opment of the electric dairy water 
heater. 


Cleaning Important 


It has been a somewhat common 
belief that milk of high quality 
could not be produced where a 
milking machine was used due to 
the contamination from it. The 
source of this difficulty has been 
found to lie in the cleaning of the 
milking machine. Experiments on 
the cleaning of milking machines 
have been reported by the Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and 
Purdue University, Agricultural 
Exoveriment Station. The most re- 
cent report issued was that from 
Purdue University. Instructions 
for the washing of a milking ma- 
chine, as presented in Bulletin 348 
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of that institution by Prof. E. H. 
Parfitt follow : 


"To Wash a Milking Machine” 
1. IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
MILKING 

a. Draw one pail of cold water 
through the units. 

b. Follow the cold water rinse 
with a hot water rinse, not 
less than 165° F. and at least 
one and one-half gallons of 
water. 

c. Brush the pail and head with 
the hot water and pour into 
pail for washing the outside 
of rubber parts and pail. 

d. Invert the pail and hang up 
the head of milker so that 
they can dry readily. 

e. Fill the milk tube and teat 
cups with an antiseptic so- 
lution, lye at a strength of 
one-half of one per cent. 


2, JUST BEFORE MILKING 


a. Drain the lye solution from 
the teat cups and milk tubes. 

b. Assemble units. 

c. Draw a pail full of cold water 
through the machine in order 
to remove possible traces of 
lye solution. 


The importance of a supply of 
hot water to the owner of a milk- 
ing machine is apparent from the 
above instructions. The matter of 
the exact temperature at which the 
water is to be used is also very im- 
portant from the following item 
taken from the summary of a re- 
print from the Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research on “Some Varia- 
tions of the Heat Method for Ster- 
ilizing Milking Machines,” by L. 
H. Burgwald. ‘This states that 
“At a temperature of 145° to 150° 
F. the life of the rubber parts was 
somewhat longer than at temper- 
ature of 160° to 165°, but the bac- 
terial counts were not nearly so 
low as at the higher temperatures.” 

A factor which may have been 
responsible for the lack of adoption 
of electric water heaters to provide 
the hot water necessary for the 
cleaning of milk machines has been 
the cost of such heaters. A few 
years ago the only water heaters 
available for this purpose were 
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those designed to provide hot water 
for the residence, and farmers felt 
that the cost of such heaters was 
prohibitive to permit of their use 
for that purpose. During the last 
two years, however, many small 
heaters have appeared on the mar- 
ket which were particularly de- 
signed for non-pressure operation 
to provide enough water for clean- 
ing the milker and other milking 
utensils, 

Heaters which have appeared are 
designed for maximum capacities 
of from 5 to 15 gallons. Heating 
units vary from 1 to 5 kilowatts, 
with several 5-gallon heaters 
equipped with 2-kilowatt heating 
units. The author has received 
six of these dairy water heaters 
for investigational work in 1930 
and 1931 and all are in operation 
on farms at the present time. Ob- 
servations on these heaters indicate 
the necessity for some device to 
protect against the burning out of 
the unit when the farmer forgets 
to shut off the current or allows 
the heater to boil dry. Such heat- 
ers seem to be the answer to the 
need for a few gallons of water 
twice daily for the cleaning of the 
milker. 


For Dairies 


Larger automatic pressure water 
heaters are well-suited to small 
retail dairymen who sell their milk 
in bottles. Such heaters provide 
the hot water necessary for the 
cleaning of bottles, bottling equip- 
ment, cooling equipment and milk- 
ing utensils. The installafion of 
such a heater on an Indiana dairy 
farm replaced the use of a small 
boiler at a saving in total cost for 
labor and fuel where electric ener- 
gy was available at 3 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. Heaters of the non- 
pressure type have, in a similar 
manner, replaced a small coal-fired 
boiler formerly used for heating 
water in the milk house of the 
Purdue University dairy. 

The chief advantages of electric 
water heaters for heating water 
for the dairy are: 

1. Reduced fire hazard. 

2. Cleanliness of operations. 

3. Convenience of location. 

A chief disadvantage may be that 
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of cost of operation where electric 
energy is not available at heating 
rates. A second in the case of non- 
automatic heaters is the danger 
from burnouts unless a safety de- 
vice is provided on the heater. 

Sterilization of dairy utensils is 
accomplished by one of two meth- 
ods, the first of which employs the 
use of a chemical, the second which 
may be termed heat sterilization 
uses hot water, hot air, or steam of 
a certain minimum temperature. 
The combined use of chemicals and 
hot water or steam undoubtedly 
predominates in the United States 
at the present time except in cer- 
tain localities, such as the state of 
California. In that state, all dairy 
utensils must be sterilized at a tem- 
perature of not less than 170 de- 
grees F. for a period of 15 min- 
utes, according to the Dairy law, 
so that heat sterilizers are em- 
ployed for sterilization purposes. 
However, the use of heat sterilizers 
is not confined alone to California, 
for they are used in other states 
along the West Coast, and several 
electrically heated are now in use 
through the dairy producing states 
of the East. 


Increase Likely 


It is very probable that the use 
of sterilizers heated by electricity 
may increase throughout the dairy 
sections of the United States east 
of the Rocky Mountains, particu- 
larly on farms where Grade A or 
certified milk is produced. ‘The in- 
vestment in a sterilizer is warrant- 
ed in many cases to insure the pro- 
duction of milk of low bacterial 
count. Some chemical sterilizing 
solutions lose strength rapidly and 
unless mixed fresh for each use 
may not produce the degree of 
sterilization necessary to produce 
milk under a fixed number of bac- 
teria per c.c. 

Electric sterilizers may, in a gen- 
eral way, be divided into three 
classes, one of which employs 
steam, the second hot air, and the 
third humidified hot air. The first 
of these may be classified into cer- 
tain types, depending upon design 
and construction. Of these various 
types one uses a separate steriliz- 
ing compartment and a steam boil- 
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er unit to supply it, another has a 
compartment with heating elements 
located at the bottom or side to 
generate steam but not in the com- 
partment, while in a third the heat- 
ing elements are located within 
the compartment itself and are 
usually submerged. In the hot air 
and humidified hot air sterilizers 
the heating units are contained 
within the sterilizing compartment 
and are not covered with water, 


Conclusions 


At the University of California 
a considerable amount of investi- 
gational work has been conducted 
on the electrically heated steam 
type _ sterilizers. Conclusions 
reached as a result of this work, 
and presented by A. W. Farrall 
and Prof. B. D. Moses in “Agri- 
cultural Engineering,” Vol. 8, No. 
10, follow: 

“1, The electric sterilizer should 
be compact and made of material 
with low specific heat. 

2. It should use the minimum 
amount of water and still not be 
subject to burning out of the ele- 
ment. 

3. The most satisfactory size 
heater for a four-can size sterilizer 
is a 5-kw. unit. 

4. The sterilizer tank should be 
well insulated with a sanitary, 
double-wall type air space insula- 
tion for best results in places 
where low temperatures or cool air 
currents are encountered. 

5. 'The temperature lag of the 
utensils with respect to the steriliz- 
er temperature is not great in the 
small four-can size sterilizer; this 
lag varies directly as the rate of 
heating. 

6. The temperature difference in 
various parts of the sterilizer is 
not great. 

7. Satisfactory bacterial reduc- 
tion is obtainable with electric 
dairy sterilizers provided they are 
brought to 210 degrees F. and held 
for 20 minutes. Good results may 
often be obtained by holding for 
a shorter time. 

8. The dairy farm sterilizer 
should be able to heat at least suf- 
ficient water for washing purposes. 

9. The use of an automatic con- 
trol is advisable in many places. 
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It should turn off the power when 
the sterilizing operation is finished. 

10. Heating elements should be 
made of low wattage per unit area, 
in order that they will not burn 
out if the water is boiled away. 

11. The electric dairy sterilizer 
isa satisfactory piece of equipment 
and will give satisfactory service 
if properly designed and operated. “3 

These conclusions sum up very 
concisely the requirements of the 
steam type of electrically heated 
sterilizer and present several points 
for consideration in the selection oi 
such equipment. 


Other Types 


The hot air and humidified hot 
air electric sterilizers are not used 
to any great extent as yet. Sev- 
eral hot air sterilizers have been 
successfully installed to the 
author’s knowledge, two of which 
are located in the state of Ohio, on 
farms producing milk of high 
quality. The large capacity of the 
heaters and cost of installation 
have probably prevented a greater 
number of such installations. A 
chief difficulty experienced with 
this type of sterilizer has been to 
install baffles in such a manner 
as to secure an even distribution 
of heat. The chief advantage of 
this type of sterilizer is that it 
leaves the utensils dry at the end 
of the sterilizing period. How- 
ever, it provides no hot water. The 
first work reported on the humidi- 
fied hot air sterilizer was that 
which appeared in Bulletin 468 of 
the University of California Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Con- 
clusions reached in this study fol- 


ow: 
“1, Humidified hot air has sev- 
eral advantages over the steam 
boiler and steam electric methods 
of sterilization: 
a. It is equivalent to live steam 
in bacterial action. 
b. It is less expensive to operate 
electrically. 
c. It leaves the equipment dry, 
or practically so. 
d. It is much less liable to the 
burning out of elements and 
is therefore safer to operate. 


e. It has a low depreciation. 
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f. It does away with excessive 
steam in the sterilizer room. 

2. The disadvantages of the 
method are: 

a. Some temperature variations 
occur within the sterilizer, 
but are not great enough to 
affect its practicability. 

b. No hot water for washing 
utensils is furnished. 

3. Practical operation over a 
period of two months indicated that 
humidified hot air is a satisfactory 
and effective medium for steriliz- 
ing dairy utensils. 

4. There is need for simple and 
effective thermostats, time 
switches, and high temperature cut- 
outs for use with this method.” 

The comparison of costs reported 
reveals the possibility of this type 
of sterilizer in these words: “The 
costs of energy for the three dif- 
ferent methods are listed as fol- 
lows in ‘Table 1, current prices be- 
ing used: By humidified hot air, 
17.81 cents; by steam electric, 
28.80 cents; and by steam boiler 
23.35 cents.” 

Acting on the results of the work 
reported by Messrs, Farrall and 
Regan in the foregoing publication, 
the design of a humidified hot air 
sterilizer has been undertaken at 
College Park, Maryland, as a part 
of the work of the National Rural 
Electric Project. The progress 
which has been reported by Mr. 
A. V. Krewatch at several meet- 
ings on the tests of this new steril- 
izer indicate that the disadvantage 
of temperature variations can be 
eliminated. Whether this type of 
sterilizer will prove more practical 
than the steam electric or electric- 
ally heated hot air remains to be 
determined. If it does prove to be 
the most practical type and is 
adopted by farmers the dairy water 
heater will of necessity accompany 
it as a part of the equipment re- 
quired for successful production 
of high grade milk. 


Data Available 


Bulletins and publications which 
will be found of interest in connec- 
tion with this article include the 
following : 

“Cleaning Milking Machines,” 
Bulletin 144, Feb., 1927, Storrs 
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Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Storrs, Connecticut. 

“A Study of Methods for Clean- 
ing Milking Machines,” Bulletin 
348, Jan., 1931, Purdue University, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

“Cleaning Milking Machines,” 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1315, June, 
1930, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Sterilization of Dairy Utensils 
with Humidified Hot Air,” Bulle- 
tin 468, May, 1929, University of 
California Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Berkeley, California. 

“Operating Characteristics of 
Electrically Heated Steam Type 
Dairy Sterilizers,” October, 1927, 
and “Electrically Heated Dry Air 
Sterilizers,” Dec., 1927, issues, re- 
spectively of Agricultural Engi- 
neering, American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers, St. Joseph, 
Michigan. 


Manufacturers 


Manufacturers of dairy water 
heaters and electric dairy steriliz- 
ers include: 


The Edison General Electric 
Appliance Co., Chicago, Ill.; The 
Esco Cabinet Co., West Chester, 
Pa.; The Everhot Mfg. Co., Los 


Angeles, Calif.; Hindmann & 
Shipp, Seattle, Wash.; Wellman 
Bros., Modesto, Calif. 

Dairy water heater manufac- 


turers in addition to those men- 


tioned include: 
Automatic Electric Heater Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa.; Malleable Iron 
Range Co., Beaver Dam, Wis,; 
McGraw Electric Co., Omaha, 
Nebr.; M. L. Oberdorfer Brass 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Electric 
Heater Corp., Bridgeport, Conn: 
Perfection Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 
Minn.; Philadelphia Electric ang 
Mfg. Co.,_ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Strauss Elec. Appliance Co, 
Waukesha, Wis.; Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Additional manufacturers of elec. 
tric dairy sterilizers include: 


Cherry-Burrell Corp., Chicago, 
Tll.; The DeLaval Pacific Co., 
San Francisco, Calif.; Malsbary 
Sterilizer Co., Fresno, Calif. 


A Unique Electric Brooder 
Campaign 


URING the brooding season 
of 1931 the Wisconsin Public 
Service Corporation conducted a 
sales campaign which proved high- 
ly succesful. All except one divi- 
sion made its quota, and the win- 
ning division sold over four times 
its allotted number. A total of 
sixty-one brooders were sold, which 
was more than double the quota 
set for the entire company. An in- 
teresting feature of the campaign 
was that 58 of the sales were for 
cash and only three on the time 
payment plan. 
As the brooding season of 1931 
proved to be much later than usual, 
the sale of brooders continued 





One of the live chick window displays featured during the brooder campaign. 
Chicks for these displays were furnished by local hatcherymen. 
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good long aie, the campaign was 
over, and by May 15th a total of 
ninety brooders had been sold. 

During the campaign every 
salesman carried a brooder set up 
on his truck so that he could 
easily demonstrate it to his pros- 
pects. It was found that a sale 
could be effected much easier if the 
salesman had the merchandise with 
him and the customer could exam- 
ine it and try it out. The brooders 
were shipped from the Globe 
American Corporation factory in a 
knocked-down condition by freight, 
thus making possible a consider- 
able saving in transportation 
costs. They were sold _ either 
knocked-down or set up, the pur- 
chaser saving $3 by buying in the 
knocked-down condition. 

The advertising feature of the 
campaign was the live chick win- 
dow displays installed in eight of 
the company showrooms through- 
out the territory. Local hatchery- 
men were found willing to furnish 
chicks, feed and feeding equipment 
in return for the advertising value 
obtained through having their chicks 
on display in such windows. As 
this happened to be during the 
Easter season, one of the’ special 
features was colored chicks deco- 
rated in gay colors of the season. 
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The chicks had been dipped in a 
mineral dye immediately after be- 
ing hatched and while still wet. 
This is not injurious to the chicks 
but merely colors the down, the 
color being retained only until the 
growing feathers replace the down. 

A sales analysis revealed that 
the 400-chick 56-inch and 200-chick 
47-inch sizes to be the most popu- 
lar models, the 56-inch size being 
recommended by salesmen due ic 
its double capacity at a slight ini- 
tial cost over the 47-inch size. 








Demonstration Truck Pro- 


motes Grinders 


The C. S. Bell Company of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, manufacturers of 
feed grinders, have developed a 
very unique motor truck exhibit 
for demonstrating feed grinders. 
This truck, which is shown in the 
it’s 
first long demonstration trip start- 
ing August Ist at Vincennes. 
diana. From there it proceded to 
St. Louis, Missouri, and then to 
the following cities in turn: Law- 
rence, Kansas; Kansas City, Miss- 
ouri; Greeley, Kansas; Manhattan, 
Kansas; (experiment station), Lin- 


illustration herewith, made 


SINCE 1855 
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The demonstration truck of the C. S. Bell Company of Hillsboro, Ohio, which 
toured six states visiting state fairs, experimental stations and cities in general. 
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coln, Nebraska; (experiment sta- 
tion), Omaha, Nebraska; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Quincy, Illinois; 
Springfield, Illinois (State Fair), 
Model Farm of the Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois at Munde- 
lein, Ill., and completed its tour at 
Indianapolis State Fair at [ndian- 
apolis, Ind., on September 5th. 


Cooperative Demonstrations 


All of the demonstrations held 
were in cooperation with the local 
power companies except the one at 
Manhattan, Kansas, which was in 
cooperation with the Agricultural 
College and the one at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, in cooperation with 
Agricultural College of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. The demon- 
strations were largely attended, 
and considerable interest was devel- 
oped in the subject of home feed 
grinding. 


Airplane Delivers New 


Heaters 


The illustration herewith shows 
a shipment of Master-Bilt electric 


heat circulators made by the 
Master Electric Company of Day- 
ton, Ohio, and shipped by the 


Master airplane, “Master Messen- 
ger,” to the Wayne Hardware 


Company at Fort Wayne. 
In the photograph are shown 





salesmen of the Wayne Hardware 
Company who were gathered to 
greet the ship when it landed at the 
Fort Wayne airport. 

The new Master-Bilt electric 
heater circulator is different from 
the ordinary radiant or reflector 
type of electric heater. By means 
of a four-blade electric fan driven 
by 1/400 horsepower induction 
type motor, the air is circulated 
over the heating element and dis. 
tributed throughout the room. 





COMING MEETINGS | 





AMERICAN SOCIETY OF AGRICUL. 
TURAL ENGINEERS (North Atlantic 
Section) Meeting to be held at New 
Brunswick, N. J., October 15, 16 and 


17, Further information may be se 
cured from E, . Gross. Prof. of 
Agricultural Engineering, 


Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF FARM 
EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
Thirty-eighth annual convention Oc- 
tober 21-23, 1931 at Chicago, Il. 
THE NATIONAL BATTERY MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION— 
seventh annual convention to be held 
at the Hollendon Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 22nd-23rd, 1931. 
OHIO STATE SHORT COURSE. State 
Short Course to be held at Ohio State 
University, Nov. 5, 6, 7, 1931. 
PURDUE SHORT COURSE. Annual 
short course in rural electrification at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind, 
Nov. 12, 12, 14, 1931. Address T. E 
Hienton, Director, c/o Purdue Uni- 
versity for details. 





Salesmen of the Wayne Hardware Company of Fort Wayne, Indiana, were 
on hand to greet the "Master Messenger" and receive its cargo of Master- 
Bilt electric heat circulators. 
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T HAS been definitely 

decided that a properly 
installed electric lighting 
system in farm build- 
ings, materially reduces 
the time required for do- 
ing chores. In spite of 
this fact, many installa- 
tions are still being made 
with almost any kind of 
a fixture promiscuously located. 

One feature of a barn lighting 
unit generally accepted as import- 
ant is that it should include a re- 
flector. This not only improves the 
distribution of light but further 
affords added protection for the 
light bulb. 

For such use in farm buildings 
the reflector should be more dur- 
ably attached than to the ordinary 
socket. This is accomplished by a 
combination reflector and bulb 
socket which can either be attached 
to a standard knockout box or se- 
curely attached to the ceiling. 
Such sockets, together with re- 
flectors, are now on the market in 
a range of types and sizes avail- 
able complete in standard packages. 


Reflectors for Type of 
Service Required 


It is important that the reflector 
be adapted to the size of bulb to be 
used which will vary of course 
with the particular location of the 
fixture and the intensity of illum- 
ination desired. For a 40 or 50 
watt bulb 10” reflectors are speci- 
fied and for 75 and 100 watt bulbs 
12” reflectors are required. For 
general barn illumination either 
the R.L.M. or shallow Bowl Type 
of reflectors are generally speci- 
fied. The latter gives a somewhat 
wider distribution of light than the 
R. L. M., the latter being more 
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suited to dairy room, shop 
or similar locations where 
intensity rather than dif- 
fusion is required. 

A wider use of either 
types of fixtures will add 
considerably to the farm- 
er’s permanent satisfac- 
tion with his wiring in- 
stallation and will there- 
fore reflect in increased -business 
for the contractor making such 
installations. 





Missouri Association States 


Merchandising Procedure 


The Missouri Association of 
Public Utilities, headquarters 103 
West High St., Jefferson, Mo., on 
August 31 adopted the following 
resolution: 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the 
Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities wholeheartedly subscribe 
to the “Statement of Merchandising 
Procedure” as accepted and pub- 
lished by the Electrical Merchan- 
dising Joint Committee at the At- 
lantic City meeting, June 9, 1931, 
and the “Statement of Principles” 
suggested for the guidance of mem- 
ber companies of the American Gas 
Association, June 19, 1931, and 
recommend that member companies 
promptly review their merchan- 
dising policies now in force and 


bring them in line with these 
principles. 
That the weight of evidence 


clearly shows that where the util- 
ity promotes and sells gas and 
electric consuming appliances with 
due regard to sound merchandising 
principles and trade ethics, the 
best interests of the public, the 
merchants, and the utilities are 
(Continued on page S 15) 
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BOB'S PAGE 


Devoted to Merchandising of Electrical 
Equipment in Rural Communities 


Conducted by Robt. J. Fulton 











Defining "Normal" 


SAW a clipping taken from the 
I September issue of the “Red 
Book” magazine, in which Bruce 
Barton defines the word “normal.” 
This has such a distinct and di- 
rect bearing upon the present situa- 
tion that I am passing it on to you. 

We are all too inclined to con- 
sider times normal when orders 
are coming in on a plater and 
when things are running along 
smoothly. In comparison with such 
conditions, a business situation such 
as we are now passing through, 
becomes odiously subnormal. But 
is it? 

Here is what Bruce Barton says: 
“IT remember visiting Henry 
Ford in the midst of the 1920- 21 
panic. Certain eminent bankers had 
told me that he was so nearly broke 
that they would probably own his 

business within a few months. 

“To my surprise, I found him 
cheerful and confident. He said 
many interesting things, including 
this: 

“ “Everybody says we must get 
back to normal. What is normal ? 
Tell me that, and I can give you 
a guess as to when and how we'll 
get back to it.’” 

“I add the comments of two 
other sagacious gentlemen, uttered 
during the current unpleasantness. 

“Said the first : ‘Nothing lies like 
the order book. When orders are 
pouring into a company, everybody 
in the concern says, “Business is 
wonderful,” never stopping to rea- 
lize that that is just the time when 
trouble is in the making. When, 
on the other hand, the order book 
is absolutely blank, that is the 
moment when things are just about 
to get better.’ 

“The other wise man is nearly 
seventy years old. He established 


his own business in 1870, and has 
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been on the job continuously ever 


since. He was talking with his 
son who is now in his middle 
forties. 


“*You young fellows who have 
been in business only a few years 
have a distorted point of view, 
he said. ‘What you don’t realize 
is ths—NORMAL YEARS ARE 
HARD YEARS. We never used 
to think about making a cleanup. 
Our idea was that if we worked 
hard all our lives, we might hope 
to come out a little ahead. We 
expected tough going and _tough- 
ened our spirits to stand it.’ 

“A great deal of this kind of 
thinking has been going on re- 
cently. Our excess fat is gone; our 
extravagant ideas are dissipated ; 
we no longer pray, ‘Lord, give us 
wealth,’ but only ‘give us work.’” 

We are getting back to normal. 

Doesn’t this article suggest to 
each and everyone of us the advisa- 
bility of planning our work with 
the idea in mind that present con- 
ditions are normal and that the 
business we get will have to be 
derived from buyers with a well 
developed sales resistance? If our 
plans are laid on that basis, then 
we shall be in a better position to 
benefit from any increase in busi- 
ness activities that are sure to come 
when the world balance has been 
restored. 
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Profitable to F-verybody 


The Rural Customer 
The Wiring Contractor 
The Electric Company 


“UTILITY” 


METER BOXES & METER SERVICE SWITCHES 


are weather-proof . . . specially built for out- 
door use. Write today for illustrated catalog! 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
BEATRICE, NEBR. 


F. D. KEES 





Merchandising Procedure 
(Continued from page S 13) 
served, and on this premise the 
Executive Committee of the Miss- 
ouri Association of Public Utilities 
recommends that member com- 
panies promptly make contact with 
merchants in the territory served 
by them; lay frankly before them 
the facts as they are known and 

the policies they pursue. 

AND That the merchants be 
offered by the utilities a full mea- 
sure of sound cooperation in the 
merchandising field, to the end that 
a full and harmonious merchandis- 
ing job may be done to the best in- 
terest of all concerned. 





Ventilation for the Dairy Stable 


Under the above title, the 
Buffalo Forge Company, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has issued Bulletin 
No. 2843 describing the applica- 
tion of their fans to dairy stable 
ventilation. “At present,” the 
bulletin states, “natural ventila- 
tion by means of vent stacks is 
most commonly used. These 
stacks are usually built from the 
stable floor up through the roof, 
and for the average stable, would 
cost about $400. There are four 
serious drawbacks to this method 
of ventilation: (1) Its excessive 
cost; (2) Lack of accurate regu- 
lation; (3) Its ineffectiveness in 
Some seasons, and (4) Excessive 
amount of space taken up by the 
stacks.” 

A comparison then follows, in 
which the advantages of elec- 
trical ventilation are set forth. 

Included are data on the sizes 
of ventilation: (1) Its excessive 
stables housing different numbers 
of animals, and figures on oper- 
ating costs. Technical details of 
Buffalo “Breezo” fans and louvers 
are also given. 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


« 





Patronize 
our Advertisers 


These manufacturers 
are helping you to 
break down sales re- 
sistance and deserve 
your support. 











BRILLION-BEVAN 





—— PORTABLE 
MOTOR BASE 


With it you can use one motor 
to operate your grinder, wash- 
ing machine, vacuum pump 
sausage grinder, line shaft, 
or any other installation which 
requires % H.P. or less to 
drive it. Write for prices. 
One feature of high-grade line of 
Electric Farm Equipment. 
ELECTRIC PUMPERS — PUMP 
JACKS— WATER SYSTEMS— 
GRINDERS 
BRILLION IRON WORKS 
Brillion, Wis. 
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EXCERPTA— 


from a paper “Syndicated 
Advertising and Publication 
Services" delivered before the 
Public Utilities Advertising 
Association Annual Conven- 
tion by J. R. Pershall. 









“My report on this subject will, 
therefore, be largely the quoted 
opinion of a cross section of pub- 
lic utility advertising executives 
throughout the country.... 


"Third—A_ practically unqualified 
endorsement is given to the art 
and copy service of the ... and 


to ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM. 


J. R. PERSHALL, i 
am. te, Se Bete The . . . Service was also generally 
Co. of Northern Illinois and approved, - + » These three ser- 





Secreta tina asso tes vices are mentioned in this light, 
j not because they have anything in 
common, but because they are the 
three services which came through 
my examination without any specific 
criticism from anyone and several 
positive boosts.” 


And as one Power Company 
advertising executive stated: 
"When the company wants to 
reach a limited number of cus- 
tomers with a regular periodi- 
cal devoted to a particular 
subject, the syndicated maga- 
tine usually fits in nicely" which 
explains why ELECTRICITY 
ON THE FARM is now being 
sent by 350 Power Companies 
to more than 200,000 farm 
customers and immediate 
prospects for connection. 


|; is a simple matter for manufacturers as well as 

Power Companies to put ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 

to work developing farm business. Let us tell you jus 

how easily and reasonably. Address: ELECTRICITY ON 

THE FARM, 24 West 40th St., New York, or 30 No 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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